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INDIGESTION, MAL-ASSIMILATION, DEBILITY. 


The only Known Remedy for the Cure of Bright’s Disease 


USED ALL THE WORLD OVER. 
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ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 
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THE DYING ROSE. 


Ser. one by one they fall— 

The rose-leaves from their siem. 
Can nothing yet recall 

The queen’s lost dindein ? 


Ah! one by one they go— 
The smiles that sweeten life ; 
As wavelets swiftly flow 
Unseen in ocean's strife. 
Unconscious breath remain; 
In yon bereavéd plant, 
That many hues contains 
The vision to enchant. 


So when our dreams are dead 
And buried in the ground, 

New fragrance may be shed 
In holier gardens found. 


i Fe 
A RAILWAY ON ICE. 


Tue most curious railway in the world, which is only 
in use during the winter, is that between Cronstadt and 
Oranienbaum, which is laid upon the ice. Its success 
hus suggested the construction of a similar winter ruil- 
way between the two important commercial centres, 
Krementschug and Jekatarinoslav, which are united in 
eamet by the steamboat traffic along the river 

nieper. 

This means of communication is closed in winter by 
the ice, and a long costly roundabout journey has to be 
made between the two towns, though they do not lie far 
apart. So the ice of the Dnieper is to be utilised in 
future during the long winter by constructing a railway 
line across it for passengers and goods. 


a 
PRICELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


“ARE you the celebrated Mdme. Bombaston ?” be 
asked. after he had climbed four flights of stairs, and 
wus admitted into a mysterious apartment. 

“Yes,” replied the bizarre-looking personage who had 
received him. 

“The great clairvoyant ?” 

“Yes. 

“And you foretell the future 2,” 

“Yes.” 


“And read the mind 2” 
“ Yes. ” a 


“ And unfold the past ? ” 
“Yes, yes,” 

val wala ie visitor, as he took s roll of bank 
tes from his pocket eagerly, “tell me what it was my 

Wife asked me to bring home tov her to-night!’ 


—_—_—_»2—___ —_ 
WOMEN AS DOCTORS. 


PecuNtARILY the woman doctor in America is a 
hiccess. The medical profession is remunerative beyond 
sxy other, and is the only one where equal rates prevail 
or men and women. 

Statistics show that the roportion of women who fail 
hn sive up their practice, Peing unable to gain a liveli- 

» 18 smaller than that of men. But it must he 
tpembered that it is only the exceptional women who 
ke up the study, while men go into it, as they go into 

W or trade, from the, necessity of self-support rather 

: from ability or regard for the work. 
en, tom 420 women graduates of one college, 390 are 

Siged in active practice. Eleven never practised, 
ang eae a their profession on account of marriage, 

en = 

twenty-seven vee poor health. Their average age is 
an in another enumeration of seventy-six women the 

£3008 ome was £600, but four of them earned from 


£5,000 a year, while thirty-two per cent. 
i" one or more persons entirely Yependent upon 
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A PARLIAMENT WITH THREE 
LANGUAGES. 


A PAkLIAMENT at which the discussions are carried on 
in three different languages is probably unique. 

The country where this singular fact occurs is well 
known to English tourists, viz., Switzerland. But few, 
I believe. have ever had au occasion to be present at the 
sitting of a Swiss Parliament. 

The languages spoken by the members ara French, 
Italian, and German. Italian, true, is not as often 
employed as the other two, the members for Tessin 
(a canton in the South) very often delivering their 
speeches in French. As almost every educated Swiss 
speaks French and German, members are therefore able 
to understand each other's speeches, although spoken in 
a different language to their own. 

It also often happens that when a French-speaking 
member wishes to make a stronger impression on the 
German-speaking part of the house, he delivers his 
speech in German, and also vice vers. 


i ae ee 
WHERE THE TELEGRAPH FAILS. 


THERE was a man who lived in London many years 
ago who had once been elected Member of Parliament, 
and never neglected an opportunity to emphasise the 
fact. He was quite an infidel as to new discoveries and 
the new sciences, being perfectly satisfied that if the 
world should turn over all the water would spill out 
of his well, and only giving in to steam locomotives by 
slow degrees. 

But all the vials of his contempt were poured out 
upon the idea of a telegraph ; and he was wont to say 
that nobody need try to come “the green” over him 
in that way. for he had been an M.P. Finally a high- 
road was built, and one day workmen began to put op 
telegraph posts right in front of his house, and to stretc 
the wire. His exultant neighbours promptly asked : 

“Well, old fellow, what do you think of telegraphs 
now ?” 

He was cornered, but died game. Drawing himself 
up an inch tiller, he said : . 

“Gentlemen, when I was in Parliament I gave this 
subject my very attentive consideration, and I said then, 
as I say now, that it may do for letters and small 
bundles, but it never will take a cotton-bale—never !” 
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THE VERY LATEST STYLE OF 
WALTZING. 


THE merry waltzers of America are showing the 
latest novelty in the most bewitching of dances. 

Spieling—old fashioned spieling—is a thing of the 

ast. There is no more slow, languorous dancing on a 
nandkerchief's space. The young man who held his 

artner close as if he dreaded robbery is out of date. 
‘he “tandem” craze has struck the waltz. 

The “tandem” 
has its advantages. 
In it both the girl 
and young man 
move in the same 
direction at the eame 
time. 

Instead of ayoung 
man holding out his 
hands and the girl 
tucking her head 
under his chin, she 
gives him the cold 
shoulder. 

The girl — 
with her back to her 2 

artner, who holds her right arm extended. The girl's 
left hand is put behind her. This does away with what 
prim people have called unmitigated temptations of 
the . waltz. sae is no : rel for the young man to 
a girl’s slender waist. 

on e “tandem ” ‘takes all the flavour out of Strauss 
waltzing. However, it will never ruin the back of the 
waist of a girl's dress. 
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PECULIARITIES OF PEDESTRIANS. 


How To Improve THE CARRIAGE. 


“How women walk ” has recently been the subject of 
discussion in a Parisian journal. According to this 
authority the palm inust be awarded to French women. 
The English woman, it states, does not walk, she travels. 
Her limbs appear to be moved by the engine of a 
steamer and her feet have the proportions of an 
Atlantic liner! 

Concerning the gait of women of other countries, this 
interesting Journal goes on to remark that the German 
is heavy, one feels the earth tremble beneath her tread ; 
the Spanish woman “ prances,” the American resembles 
the pendulum of a clock, the Italian “skips,” the 
Russian “skates,” the Dutch woman “rolls,” and the 
Belyian tramps about. 

Now, although these remarks are ungallant and un- 
complimentary to our nation particularly, we cannot 
but own that there is a certain amount of truth in them. 
Numbers of women do not seem to care how they walk 
so long as they cover the distance they wish to traverse 
somehow. But if they could only see themselves as 
they appear to the casual onlooker, how very differently 
they would comport themselves! How often is a pretty 
face and figure spoiled by a stoop of the shoulders and 
a wriggling, bustling walk ! . 

Corsicau women ure models of queenly grace, and the 
reason is plain. They have a curious custom of carrying 
burdens, waterpots, etc.,on their heads. I noticed a 
Corsican woinan going on board a steamer at Marseilles 
not long ago, carrying her baby in her arms and her 
portmanteau on her head. 

As nearly all the water in Corsica is carried from 
wells by women in waterpots, the women acquire from 
youth the practice of carrying burdens on their heads. 
An hour's practice of this exercise a day with, for 
instance, a book or a pillow on the head, would do 
wonders in the way of making us into types of grace 
and ease, when before we were the exact opposite. 
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To write an epigram, all you have to do is to think 
up something spiteful in two lines and make it rhyme. 


——_»f-——— 


WHEN a man’s collar gets unbuttoned in church and 
hegins to climb up the buck of his neck, a man who has 
been through it thinks he might as well get up and go 
out—the sermon will not do him much good. 

j= — 

Lutte Boy: “I think it is a reg’lar shame. We 
ecem to be just nobodies.” 

Mother: ‘“ Why, what's the matter?” 

Little Boy : * I’ve got one papa, an’ two hig brothers, 
an’ four uncles, an’ not one of ‘em is a champion 
anything.” 


—s § eo —— 
“[ HAVEN'T anything new to sing to you to-night, 


ive me something old, then.” 

She broke into a refrain that was “a song of the day ” 
seventeen years before. 

“That's very, very old, Clara,” he remarked at the 
close. 

“Yes, George: I sang that to you the night we 
became engaged.” 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOURSELF ? 


——_~—_—_——_ 

It is the craze just now to have one’s handwriting submitted 
to an expert in order to gain an insight into the mysteries 
of one’s own character. To enable our readers to keep up with 
the times we have retained the services of the most expert 
graphologist of the present day, and those who care to “know 
themselves” have only to forward to this office a specimen of 
their handwriting, upon an unruled sheet of paper, with their 
usual signature and full address. With this must be inclosed 
siz stamps and a stamped addressed envelope. All letters 
should be marked “ Graphologist,” and forwarded to Pearson's 
Weekly Building, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


PEARSON’S PROVERBS. 
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By F, W. Evans. 


I am spending a short holiday in Borkum, one of 
that chain of islands off the German coast in the North 
Sea which is said to have once marked the foreshore. 
Theee islands, and especially the two most populous— 
Norderney and Borkum—are growing rapidly in 
pepe oe bathing resorts, and are, in many respects, 

big d of a visit. One advantage the English 
tourist will certainly enjoy, and that is that his usual 
ignorance of any language save his own will not put 
him to much inconvenience. A remarkable proportion 
of or — speak English, or at any rats under- 
stand i 

This is even more the case in Emden, the ancient 
historical city from whence the steamer brings one here. 
There, it is said, it is more pradent for English people 

ing al the streets discussing and criticising 
their surroundi to use the German language than 
their own. In the latter case pene three people 
out of every dozen that pass will understand them, in 
the former, probably none. 

The captain who commands the steamer which 
brought me across has been giving me a good deal of his 
very limited spare time. He zpecks better English than 
any foreigner I have yet met. We were talking this 
noon about the Franco-German war, when he suddenly 
asked : Sl = ever hear of Jan Zimmerman ?” 

“No,” said I apologetically. 

The captain wae ; we had boen sitting on a sand dane. 
“ Look,” said he, pointing towards the coast, “look along 
the dyke.” 

I looked and saw the long line of grass-grown wall. 


“ Here, take the glass,” said he, handing me his 
te’ “far away to the left you will see a little 
pillar showing above the dyke.” 

“ Yes,” I said at length, after coming to an under- 
standing with the telescope. 

“That's a etone showing where Jan Zimmerman’s 
house stood.” 


“ What is the story,” I asked. 

“ Jan,” said he, ‘and I were born in the same village, 
and went to school together. 
He was, even as an infant, 
big and burly, and did not 
fail to grow more so. He 
had the strength of ten 
ordinary boys, and his mind 
was as simple and open as 
» the day. It seemed as 
. though he had neither = 
nor power to arrange his 
thoughts, and one could 
almost see them tumbling 
about inside his head, an 
pea Se ping ne 
a mouth incongruo 
now and then. All ad 


into the infantry and I into the marine, and I 
saw him no more. All that happened after- 
wards I heard from other mouths. Jan proved 
to be just as simple and good-natured in the 
army as he had been before, and that is something to 
boast of. If a German cannot knock sense 
into a recruit he can generally manage to knock all that’s 
good outof him. However, Jan served his term without 
trouble and returned to the vi where he sbortly 
afterwards married a girl who been in service in 
Oldenburg and of whom Jan was inordinately proud. 

* The girl's relations said that with her experience and 
knowledge of the world she should have done better; but 
she probably had penetration enough to see that, what- 
ever else might ensue, she would always be boss, and 
that is a ¢ consideration in the making up of the 
female mmd. Anyhow, they got on fairly well together 
and had one child when the war broke out and Jan was 
called to the colours. During the fighting, he eclipsed 
himself; not by an icularly raw Jootislineas but by 
os aaa reckless bravery and courage he dis- 
play: 

“He never seemed to think there was any a 
danger in one place or one enterprise than in another, 
and the result justified him, for he served through the 
greater part of the campaign without receiving a wound. 
At the siege of Paris his misfortunes began. 

“The daily fighting, the Saesasing Isbont ss ditch and 
fort, and the cold and wet nighte found out his weak 
hag A severe attack of rheumatism invalided him for 

fe. Taken to hospital, he developed a fever, which, in 
spite of baag! care, would not abate until one of the 
—_ found that he A in the habit of sharing his box 

quisine pills with his room-companions. 

“He was before the close of the war, bent 
and crippled with ism which the doctors could 
not cure, and after many ups and downs was put into 


The foolish woman envies others, but she who is 
DBESS 


SINPLICHY OF JAN 


grew gradu- 
ally worse. 
The 
lying damp 
country was 
just 


for his com-. 
plaint. 


everyone 


contented, and the growin 
demands on her time an 
care which Jan's increasing 


a girl, called of course, with such a husband, 
mother, was Jan's ee joy. 

usual way he could not, but he 
of meaus for her amusement, and the two understood 
each other thoroughly. 


about a mile and a half, the road being 


very f: 


fest. This is an annual festival held in every town and 


“Is the dyke weak there P” I asked. 
“Yes, you see the ocean runs through the channels 


between theee islands with extra force, and when this 
extra force is directed against a part of the dyke, which, 
by reason of its shape, or otherwise, is weak, a constant 
watch must be ke 
way. 
they menage this differently nowadays. 


Be for 
Of course I am speaking of many years ago; 
“When Jan first took up his position, he could still 


t about a 
ttle, but he 45 


low. 


the 
wrong place 


His! 
wife, Frede- ° 
rika, was, a8 


could see, for 
she took no 


— 
cS: 


aster 
helplessness made were either a : . 
unheaded or grudgingly accorded. Their poy child, 
er her 
Play with her in the 


managed to invent a score 


“The house was separated from the nearest village by 
a narrow, 
up and down which, despite its 


roughly-paved one, ‘gg 
a 


roughness, Frau Zimmerman was beginning 
uent traveller. : 

“At first these journeys were undertaken ostensibly 
with the object of procuring something from the 


village; but Jan noted with wonderment that, as the 


journeys grew more frequent, the household necessaries 

ame more curtailed. He sat often now in deep 
thought. He was not so great a simpleton as once. 
Perhaps fewer thoughts entered his mind, and he could 


turn one over without any danger of breaking ite neck 


against another. He could not but notice the dis- 
appearance of various knick-knacks from the walle 
nor the increasing oa of their meals, nor 
could he be blind—indeed, this appealed to two 
senses—to the signs of drink which his wife often dis- 
played. After much thought Jan proceeded to action, 
or Y cinald say to speech, and one day, on the woman's 
return after a lengthened absence—this time without 


anything as an excuse for the journey, but with a flushed 
face and unsteady gait, said Jan: 


“*Rika, mein 2, what's wrong P 
““* Well, I know,’ he went on, without waiting for her 
answer, ‘a mournful life you are having, and hard. ’Tis 


a grief for a woman like you to be tied up here with 


only a useless log like me and the child.’ 
“The woman moved uneasily on the bench, where she 


had laid down and muttered something. 


“<«But, Schatz,’ continued Jan, ‘the drink won’t mend 

it.’ 
“*Drink !’ repeated the woman sitting suddenly erect. 

‘What drink?’ sf 

“The drink you're taking every day,’ said Jan in his 
straightforward way :‘I'm thinking you'll only be the 
worse of it.’ 

“« And if I am,’ retorted the woman, ‘what of it? 
I'm the worse of everything I take. Most of all when 
I took you.’ 

“*Not then,’ remonstrated Jan humbly, ‘’twas the 
war. ‘Twas the war made me what I am.’ 

“<The war? Was the war my fault?’ demanded the 
woman. ‘ Women have to suffer for it, but no woman 
made the war.’ 

“Men had to suffer too,’ Jan ventured. 

““* Ye made the war,’ she retorted. 

“Jan bowed his head. This responsibility he also 
humbly accepted. History should know all the culprite. 
Napoleon III., Bismarck, Moltke, and Jan Zimmerman. 

“After this things went on somewhat better for a 
while. Autumn came round, and with it the Schiitzen- 


decent-sized village in the country, and is similar to the 
English fairs or hirings. Farm servants are engaged, 
and so on, and two or three days of rough fun and 
jollity ensue. . 


possession of the little house the site of which I pointed 
out, with the duty of keeping a constant look-out on the 
condition of the dyke.” 


the very first sign of giving 


wise causeth others to envy her. 


of a speedy return. Soon after their departure Ja: 
be; to feel restless and uneasy. It was the first 
he had been left entirely alone, and he felt his own help. 
lessness more than ever he had done before. He could 
not rise out of his chair, which stood close by the fire 
and the only member he could use was his left ari. 
which fy asad! effort he could still just move wp and 
down. Nothing was left for him but to gaze ont of 
the one window towards the dyke or out of the other 
on to the road, and both were equally empty 
of figure or incident. The dyke rose sheer 
before the house so that not even a glimpee 
of the restless waters offered a change. The day was 
overcast and windy. The wind had heen blowiny with. 
out cessation for three days from the north-west, ani 
still showed no sign of change or dropping. 

“ On most days, no matter what the weather was, now 
and then someone passed along the dyke; a peasant 
woman going to her sheep, or a labourer taking the most 
pleases if not the shortest way to or from his work; 

ut to-day no one passed. The whole population of 
the district—man, woman, and child—was at the 
Schiitzenfest. 

“ At midday Jan took the meal which had been left 
ready to his hand, and then a couple of long wearisome 
hours passed in which Jan, hoping against hope, strained 
eye and ear to detect his wife's return. At Saat he had 
to acknowledge to himself that her promise of a spely 
return was broken, and then he began to find excuses 
for her. ‘I dare say I should be the same in her place.’ 
he thought with woeful ignorance of himself. ‘Without, 
me her life would be so different and happy.’ So ran 
his thoughts. 

“The air began to grow colder, and Jan threw a few 
Rleces of turf on to the open fire close to which he sat. 

he wind was certainly getting stronger and Jan could 
see the spray now and then driven over the dyke. As 
the day wore on the sky darkened and now and again a 
sharp sudden shower of rain was flung aguin-t the 
windows to clear again immediately, and still the wind 
held on stronger and stronger with only a lull now and 
then as though it paused to gather fresh breath. The 
tide was turned now and flowing in and Jan could hear 
the stalwart blows of the wind-whipped water on the 
outside of the dyke. High water was due shortly, but 
with the wind so long from the same quarter the sea. wis 
in double quantity outside, and the water must be 
already at high water-mark. 

sue td the wind does not abate soon,’ thought Jan, ‘the 
dyke will suffer,’ and he found himeelf listening intently 
for one five minutes to discern the first chanye in the 
sound of the storm, and for the next five minutes with 
all senses directed towards the road in hope of help. 
No one came, and the only ch he heard in the storm 
was a rising note. The splash of each wave as it split 
on the dyke made the house quiver, and each gust now 
blew the top of a wave straight over. Little bubbles of 
water came up through the base of the dyke, and on the 
slopes the water seemed to be finding a way through, 
and Jan knew that unless help came the structure was 
doomed. 

“ What was he to do? 

“ Desperingy he looked again down the road, but in 
vain. Noone came. It was growing dark, and away 
in the distance the sky was lit up by the reflection from 
the lights in the fair-ground. 

“What was he to doP . 

“In his bewilderment he essayed to rise, but in vain, 
the only result, an excruciating twinge of pain and his 
chair jerked forward an inch. This gave him an idea, 
and taking a moment’s pause he gave anotLer jerk and 

ined another inch. @ pain was intense, but with 
incredible persistence he travelled in this manner about 
foot, when it dawned on him that it would avail nothing 
unless he could cover a 
mile and a half or more 
in an hour or Jess. 

“What was he to do? 

“‘They must be 
warned,’ ie cried, ‘the 
whole country-side will 
be destroyed.’ 

“But how to give the 
alarm P 


“Fiercer and louder y 
blew the gale. Between 
the whippings of the wind =| 
and the swish and swirl 7 A 
of the waters Jan seemed } Ff s 
to hear the tiny streams “E77 
which had found their t 
way in, steadily under- vA 
“Yi hf 


swept away and he with °% 
it. This would be the 
first and least of 
disasters i 
“Py He thought of the devastated land. He pictured to 
the 


oped’ and of mourning with no mourners. 

“ Jan looked up and the roof seemed to give him an 
iaetite be on tart hea and his chair painfully and 
slowly tek to old position by the fire. 


For this reason has 


MAKING AT HOME been published.— 


Peay me 


WEEK ENDING 


Ava. 29, 
~My life is no for her or me or anyone,’ he 
uttered. A sort of sob broke from him. He shivered 


, little, and then stretching out his left arm, he took up 
the tongs and drew a piece of blazing turf from the fire. 
s * * * * 

“Down in the village the day had been going merrily. 
At an early hour the dancing booths were occupied. 
The farmer boy and his lass were jumping around 
vigorously, striving to cover as much ground as possible 
in the short time allowed them. The musicians made 
hay while the sun shone. 

“* Who dances this turn ?’ 

“Two graschens each. pai All ready ?’ 

“Tos! Away eg went, thumping the rhythm out 
avzinst the wooden floor. Ten, twelve, fifteen bars and 
x crash. All over! Next lot. Wherever there was 
dancing there was drinking, and where there was no 
dincing there was still drinking. Open booths and 
closed booths ; booths with fat women and booths with 
lun men; conjurers dextrous and acrobats ambi- 
dextrous; @ gaping and good-humoured crowd ; and 
everywhere beer and schnaps or the smell of the same, 
and in frequent corners the victims, hilarious, combative, 
and maudlin. 

“Frau Zimmerman had gone from booth to booth, 
seeing all there was to be seen, and drinking in greedily 
the excitement which was so dear to her and go rare. 
she found plenty of acquaintances, and acquaintances 
rvon became friends over a glass and a gossip. What- 
ever intention she had had at first of an early return 
withered gradvally under the fascination of the place, 
where every moment was crowded with life. 

“The afternoon wore on, fresh arrivals came from the 
nighbouring hamlets, and the hilarity increased. Not 
a soul paid heed to the indications of a gathering storm. 

Frau Zimmerman sat in one of the booths with three or 
four women, to whom she was relating the tale of her 
woes and unhappiness. 

me Rika, tired and worn out, slept on the bench 
leside her. 

“Suddenly a — commotion arose. Loud, excited 
voices were heard outside the booth. The band stopped 


— 


plying and in the sudden pause the cry of ‘Fire,’ was 
ard from a hundred throate. Everyone in the place 
sprang up and made for the door, the men sobered, the 
women frightened. A moment later a strident trumpet 
blared out the fire-brigade call. 

“A woman forced her way through the struggling 
crowd into the tent. 

“*Frau Zimmerman,’ she cried, ‘do you know your 
house is in flames P * 

“*My house!’ shrieked the hapless woman. ‘ Merciful 
God! How wiil he out!’ 

“She threw herself into the crowd, still pushing at the 
door, and was soon outside. 

“Meanwhile the fire engine, a primitive machine, had 
been got out, and was already tearing along the road to 
the dyke, followed by all the men in the place, and at 
tome distance by a mass of women and children. 

“It was now almost dark, and the flaming house stood 
out in terrible relief against the sky. 

“When the men arrived on the scene the light from 
the burning thatch showed them the condition of the 
dyke. Fortunately there were some clear beads among 
them, and by their orders the forces were divided, one 
‘ etriving to save the dyke, and the other to subdue 

e hre, 


“Hours after, when the imperilled dyke had been 
ftrengthened and sanported, and the fire had been 
quenched, the body of Jan Zimmerman was found lying 
face downwards justin front of his chair. He had, 
evidently at the last, made a desperate effort to escape, 
ufter setting fire to the roof. 

; “The only consolation was that he was found to have 
een suffocated, and eo escaped the frightful martyrdom 
to which he had doomed himeelf.” 


“Love is blind.” Nonsense! Just pay a little 
attention to some other woman, and the woman who 
loves you will see it, even if the transaction occurs ten 
wiles away with half a hundred brick walls intervening. 


Every INDUCEMENT.—Warder (of prison): “ This 
hew convict, No. 41,144, gave me some impudence when 
be received him in the office a few minutes ago. Make 
‘aste and ph ph him, and then send him to the 
dark cell for ten days. Give him nothing but bread and 
iat during that ” 

riton Photographer (briskly): “All right, sir.” (To 
convict.) “ Now look ee dense.” 


Varlety ts the sauce of life. 


PEARS 


There ts more enjoyment to ba 
from many @ six shit’ 
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DOES IT PAY TO PLAY CRICKET ? 


THE recent so-called strike of professional cricketers 
renders the present a fitting oppertunity to consider 
whether the life of a paid cricketer is the good thing it 
is supposed to be. 

In the old Says professional cricketers were drawn 
from avery humble strata, but latterly a much more 
intelligent class of men have taken to cricket as a 
profession, so that nowadays a man who enters the 
ranks does so at very grave risk to himself. A 
promising youny cricketer, if he seriously entertains 
the notion of earning a livelihood at the game, is 
compelled to give up all idea of other work, though, of 
course, if he happens to have learned a trade or 
profession, as is the case with some, he can if he chouses 
pursue that trade or profession in the winter, but con- 
sidering that in summer he fergoes his work in favour 
of cricket, and that in wiuter trade is slack, he has, to 
all intents and purposes, to live throughout the winter 
months on what he has earned during the summer. 

But then there is the period of probation, during 
which a young cricketer, if not quite expert enough to 
be included in the county ecu has to content 
himself with the office of ground bowler, which means 
that he must relinquish any occupation in which he may 
have been engaged, put in an appearance on the ground 
every day, ard take hie place at the practice nets, where, 
in his turn, he is coached by efficient instructors. For 
this he receives something like 30s, a week. 

But by no means ull the players thus engaged by the 
various counties will necessarily justify their carly 

rouise, and those who fuil in this respect, after having 

n engaged for two or three years, must, it goes 
without saying, give place to others whose capavity in 
the cricket field is less questionable. What, een 
becomes of these failures’ They either endeavour to 
obtain # situation as coach at a school, or, as in most 
instances, they go back to work, having lost a great deal of 
valuable time at the most critical juncture of their lives. 

Now, what of the professional who is a regular 
member of his county team? Is he in receipt of 
sufficient wages? We think not. The hazardous 
nature of his calling renders it essential that he should 
be well paid. The wages of a professional «veraye 
about £5 a match. The Surrey club pay £6, but there 
are some counties which cannot afford so much. If we 
tuke the averago number of matches playe:l by each 
county in a season as twenty-two— a figure rather above 
than below the mark—it will be at once observed that 
the professional is not in receipt of enough money 
either to tide him over the winter or to enable him to 
lay by for a rainy day. ; 

Twenty-two matches at £5 each gives £110. For four 
and a half months’ work this, on the surface, seems a 
fairly just sum, but, unfortunately, it is not all profit. 
A professional incurs many expenses which he has to 
meet out of his own pocket, so that by the time he 
reaches home after playing a match away he finds him- 
self very meagrely remunerated indeed, and utterly 
unable to save money. 

It is doubtful if the public ek eee realise the 
work of a professional, more especially the labour of a 
bowler. Last year Peel delivered no fewer than 1,691 
overs, Richardson bowling just one over less, while 
Mold, to give the number of balls bowled, which affords 
a better i of the work, sent down 8,145. 

The strain involved in bowling is well known, and 
batting is hardly less trying. Realising that if he fails 
to show up prominently he may have to yield his posi- 
tion at any moment to the many youngsters who are 
waiting impatiently to fill his place, the professional 
must always be on his metal: anxiety is his birthright, 
and day ufter day as he goes to the wicket, bat in hand, 
or takes up the ball and prepares to break down the 
defence of the opposing side, he feels that his living 
depends on his success. A prolonged epell of ill-luck, 
and he is certain to stand down. In these days when 
first-class cricket is as much a business as shopkceping, 
county clubs cannot afford to be represente by other 
than their strongest combinations. — . 

It is just this uncertainty about cricket which renders 
it expedient that professionals should be well puid. 
When they cease to perform well, or are ill, or are no 
longer worthy of a place in the county team, their 
wages stop, and they have to shift for themselves. 
They have drawn the crowd and filled the coffers of 
their club, but a pension when they have passed their 
prime is not one of their rights. : 

Most people appear to imagine that professionals are 
well provided for in their old age by reason of the 
benefits which are accorded them. This belief is 
unfounded. A professional has received so much as 
£1,000 or £1,260, the proceeds of a benefit, _but 
this is quite exceptional. It may occasion no little 
surprise when we state that a pro essional has to settle 
the expenses of his benefit match, and that he has no 
share of the money received from the sule of reserved 
seate, which frequently amounts to a large sum. In 
addition to this, he relies almost entirely on the weather 
aa to whether he clears £500 ora few beggurly sovereigns. 

In the majority of instances professionals retire 
from active participation in the game poorly off indeed. 
The best that many of them can hope for is to secure a 
berth as umpire or as coach to a school eleven, but as 
these situations are not easily obtainable, they have to 


get on as best they can. 


ng novel.— 


LORDS AS TICKET=TAKERS. 


_THERE is a pretty story told of that great political 
hidalgo, Lord G— at the naval review. ‘Though 
advanced in years as in honours, he is accustomed on such 
oceasions to don a simple costume of navy-blue and w 
peaked cap, in which it is mot everyone who still looks 
one of Her Majesty's ministers. 

In this dress he took his station at the foot of the 
ladder by which the members got on buard their ship. 
He wanted tosce some of his friends. Mr.C— was one 
of them, and as the Jatter ascended with his daughter, 
the hidulgo held out his hand. 

Mr. C—- did not see it, being engaged in conversa- 
tion with someone behind him; but the younz lady did. 
“ Papa,” said she, “ here is the man for the tickets.” 


et fe 
HOW EMERY IS QUARRIED. 


Co-oPERATORS may be pleased to know that among 
the few trades of the worldin the hands of the labourers 
is that of the emery quarryman. Emery comes from 
the island of Naxos in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
whence it has heen exported for the last two centuries 
or more. The beds are in the north-east of the island, 
the deposit descending into some of the neighbouring 
islands, the emery being found in lenticular masses, 
resting on layers of schist in limestone. almost identical 
with Parian marble, the finest marble known, which 
comes from the island of Paros close by. 

There are about three hundred men engaged in the 
trade, all of whoin have to be married before they are 
admitted to the fraternity. 

The material is much too hard to be dug out, or even 
blasted. Great fires are lighted round the blocks till 
the natural cracks expand with the heat, and levers are 
then inserted to pry thein apart. 

This system is continued until the blocks are reduced 
in size to masses of a cubic foot or less, and they are 
then shipped as if they were coals. There are said to 
he twenty million tons yet available at Naxos, and last 
year's export was 3,950 tons. 

It is one of the hardest substances yet known, coming 
next to the diamond, and among its crystalline forms 
known to the jewellers are the ruby and the sapphire. 


Asoct the most discouraging thing that comes toa 


man in bis life is the desire to thrash an enemy, coupled 
with the belief that he can't do it. 
—_ rt 

“Ts he good-natured ?” 

“Good-naturedy Why, I have known that man 
speak kindly to his wife when she was removing & 
mustard plaster from his back.” 

—— 

TERRIBLE vengeance of a husband, whose wife has gone 
off with a handsomer man : 

“Dear sir,” he writes, “ please band the inclosed set 
of false teeth to my late wife, and ask her to be so good 
as to return my father’s, which, in the hurry of the 
moment, she took by mistake.” 


. —_—»1+jo___ 

“Papa,” inquired the editor's only son, “what do 
you call your office #” <4 

“Well,” was the reply, “‘ the world calls an editorial 
office the sanctum sanctorun.” 

“Then, I suppose,” and the small boy was thoughtful 
for a moment, “that mamma's office is a spankum 
spanktorum, isn’t it?” 

sto 


Miss Kissam: “You seem depressed to-night, Mr. 


Dexter.” 
Mr. Dexter: “Yes, am. I went to a fortune-teller 


to-day to find out my fate, and was told that the girl I 


loved would not marry me.” : 
Miss Kissam: “ But, Mr. Dexter, no fortune-teller is 


authorised to speak for me.” 


BOTHER THESE - - - 
- - - COMPETITIONS! 


E are sorry to encourage this competition nuisance, but 
W we are not jewellers here, and our stock of gold and 
silver watches is making us anxious. Does anyone care to 
have one? We offer a Six-Guinea Gentleman’s Silver 
Watch, or a Lady’s Gold Half-Hunter, to the reader who 
suggests the best alternative title to “ BRITON oR Boer? ” 
the name of the exciting serial story now commencing in 
this paper. 

The Watches are guaranteed for five years by the maker, 
Mr. H. E. Peck, of Ludgate Hill. 

Any number of attempts may be sent by the same person 
provided that each is accompanied by one shilling for the 
F.A.F., and that they reach this office by first post on 
Tuesday, September 1st. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


8137. Why are the Early Morning Hours Most Fatal to 
Invalids? 


Laboratory and bedside observations prove the fact 
that between 3 and 4 a.m. the vital energies of the 
system are at the lowest ebb. It is then that the lowest 
temperature of the body is recorded, and then that the 
pulse is weakest, even in a healthy individual. Most 
people have experienced that this is the time when, if 
we lie awake, we are apt to take the darkest and 
gloomiest view of our business transactions and 
P ts, all pointing to an abnormully low state of 
the vital power or energy. Considering these facts, it 
can be readily nndbewiond that in the case of an invalid, 
whose flagging vital powers can only be kept up by free 
stimulation, when he comes to this eying lige of life’s 
daily journey, when the horse is tired and the road is 
ae then the breakdown is most apt to occur. 

(The above is written by a physician, and based on 
his own experience. It may, however, be added that 
some authorities hold that statistics answer the question 
with a denial (see P.W., page 53). Hence the subject 
may be admitted to one on which “ doctors 
disagree.” —Ep.] 

3189. Which National Press is Most Untrustworthy? 

This unenviable distinction would probably lie 
between the Press of Russia and that of Turkey, 
although a more minute examination than is possible 
in the nature of the case might, perhaps, award the 
palm to the Turkish Press. Russia the rigour of 
the censorship abeolutely excludes all news or comment 
which is either hostile or unpleasant to the bureaucratic 
ring which hedges round the throne. But it is not 
often that the publication of absolute falsehoods is 
insisted upon, whereas in Turkey it is more than probable 
that this must have been the case in many instances in 
which the truth has leaked out afterwards, and has 
been found to be diametrically the reverse of the official 
account. In neither country, however, nor yet in 
Austria-Hungary or even Germany, can the national 
Press be described as anythin 
public opinion. In France 


like a reliable reflex of 
ro " cial pier and 

passion seriously impair its integrity. Again, 
Pee American Press, like that of South Africa, is 
little more than the mouthpiece of millionaires and 
rings, whilst that of Japan is notoriously unreliable. 
The British Press—always, of course, excluding the 
financial of it—is fairly reliable, if one has time 
and patience to read the organs of both parties; but 
neither can be trusted to give a fair presentment of the 
case of the other side. 


3148. Which is the Most Isolated Spot in the British 
Empire? 

This distinction may be claimed for Tristan da 
Cunha, a volcanic island 1,750 miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope and 1,300 away from St. Helena, the nearest 
poise of land. While Napoleon was a prisoner on St. 

elena, the British Government maintained a garrison 
on Tristan. His death made the garrison unnecessary, 
and the soldiers left, with the exception of Corporal 
William Glass, his family, and two privates. The 
privates married Glass'’s daughters, and, according to 
the last reports brought by the Australian ship Dartford, 


the present population of eighty-four le consists 
ccaiuly of women. It is said that in 1 Ths greater 


part of the male population secretly sailed away one 
night in the only boat and were never heard of again. 
The a house in the Hise _— is said to be the 
gamekeeper’s cottage in Skiddaw Forest, approached 
from Keswick by a path along Whit Beck, w Ph offers 
five and a half miles of as rough walking as can be well 
compressed into that distance. 


8140, Which English Sovereign's Life was Attempted 
the Greatest Number of Times? 

Unquestionably that of Elizabeth, “who for thirty 
years,” says Froude, “was perpetually a mark for 
assassination.” Her life was in constant danger, not 
alone from the machinations of the disaffected and the 
treachery of those whom she had loaded with honours, 
but from the unscrupulous policy of rival potentates, 
who regarded the murder of anyone who was an enemy 
to their religion as a righteous act. To enumerate even 
a tithe of the plots against her life would be impossible 
here. The mysterious Babington eqpume KE the 
Ridolphi plot that sent Norfolk to the scaffold, the 
harebrained escapade of Arden, the craving after 
notoriety that pluced the Welshman Parry's neck 
within the hangman’s noose, the chimerical devices of 
Moody to compass his Queen's death, are but a few of 
the many episodes with which this strange history of 
abortive assassination—a__ histo concurrent with 
Elizabeth's reign—is replete. That none of these 
attempts, wherein human life, money, and honour were 
totally disregarded, were successful, must be put down 
to treachery umongst the conspirators, the zealous and 
scrupulous espionage exercised by the friends of the 
Queen, and tle ever-wakeful vigilance that environed 
her person ; for, as Froude says, “not an untasted dish 
was brought to her table, not a glove or a handkerchief 
approached her which had not been scrutinised, and she 
wus dosed weekly with supposed antidot2s.” 


3143. Why is it that in the Domestic State the Ears of 
Animals Tend to become Drooping? 

Mainly in obedience to the oft-quoted law of Nature, 
which ordains that as any organ ceases to be actively 
used the power of using it diminishes. The ears of 
animals in a wild state serve two purposes, that of 
warning them of the approach of danger, and intimat- 
ing the proximity of their prey. For these purposes 
the cocked or erect ear is obviously the best. As 
animals become domesticated man releases them from 
the necessity of hunting for food and guarding against 
enemies. Hence the muscles used for erecting the ear 
become atrophied through disuse. The peculiarity is 
transmitted to descendants, and gradually the ear 
droops and becomes pendant. An apparently note- 
worthy exception is furnished by the cat, whose ears are 
always erect save when the animal is preparing for 
battle. The explanation is that the cat, though a 
domesticated animal, has ample opportunities of retain- 
ing and developing its pristine instincts in the pursuit 
of rats and mice. In the horse, alertness is so essential 
that it may be quoted as a natural exception to the rule, 


3144. Which English Family is the Holder of the Greatest 
Number of Hereditary Titles? 

The family of Howard. The head of thie family is 
the Duke of Norfolk, the premier peer of England. He 
is also the holder of three earldoms, those of Surrey, 
Arundel and Norfolk, and of four baronies, those of 
Fitzalan, Clon, Oswaldestre and Maltravers. His lord- 
ship is heeiiery Meat and Earl Marshal, and Chief 
Butler of England. The Barony of Mowbray, the 
Premier Barony of England, and the Baronies of Segrave 
and Stourton are also claimed through the Howard 
family. To the same family belongs the Earldom of 
Carlisle, to which’ is attached the title of Viscount 
Morpeth and Viscount Howard, ther with the 
Barony of Dacre. The Earl of Effingham is descended 
from the Dukes of Norfolk. The Earl of Effingham is 
also Baron Howard. Baron Lanerton is also descended 
from the sixth Earl of Carliele. Baron Howard de 
Walden, who is also Baron Seaford, is descended from the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk. Baron Howard of Glossop is 
descended from the eleventh Duke. The Earl of 
Suffolk, who traces his descent from the fourth Duke, is 
aleo Earl of Berkshire, Viscount Andover and Baron 
Howard. All these are descended from the male line of 
the Howards. There are alarge number of more remote 
titles held by the family. The list given comprises one 
dukedom, seven earldoms, three viscountcies and 
thirteen baronies, together with three hereditary 
offices. 


3145, Which Is the Most Oppressive Tax that has ever 
been Levied in England? 


It is an m question whether this unenviabl. 
distinction enous to the Danegeld or the Poll te: 
which gave rise to the rebellion of 1381, ‘The Danegeld. 
which was the first direct tax im in this country. 
“was,” says Lingard, ‘“‘an imposition not more burthen. 
some in the thing than scandalous in the name.” 
Originally levied as a tribute to the Danes, it was 
continued long after its primary cause had ceased to 
exist, and formed no inconsiderable part of the King's 
revenue. Its method of cullection, too, was open t. 
great abuse, for though no man was liable for more 
than one annual payment of twelve pence per hide of 
land, wherever money was known to exist it wis 
demanded by the King’s officers, and ability to pay 
once was regurded as ability to pay again. Thus many 
even of the richest landowners, were reduced to povert y. 
The Poll-tax was imposed in order to raise a sum of 
£100,000. Every male and: female of fifteen years wa. 
to be mulcted in three groats, though for the relief of 
the poor it was provided that in cities “the aggregate 
amount should be divided among the dgbahitant. 
according to their abilities, so that no individual should 

ay less than one groat or more than sixty groats for 
Risnself and his wife.” The intemperate collection wf 
this capitation tax gave rise to an insurrection, which 
threatened not only the life of the King, but the very 
existence of the Government. “ Ship-money ” as levied 
by Charles I. also deserves a place in the category of 
unjust and oppressive taxes. 


3146. Which English Town of Importance has Undergone 
the Least Transformation During the Last 
Century ? 

Chester, whose parliamentary borough population i. 
set down at 42,297, claims this distinction. Alterations 
have of necessity taken place, but more of the oli 
landmarks still exist than is the case with any other 
city in England. Chester is still surrounded hy « 
wall seven or eight feet thick, which is justly accounted 
the most perfect in England. It is one and three- 
quarter miles in circuit. The two principal streets. 
which cross each other at right angles, are cut into 
the red sandstone rock to a depth of ten feet, and the 
footways are within piazzas called the “Rows,” in 
front of the shops op the second storeys, which are 
carried back about sixteen feet. These rows represent 
the original level. Numerous ancient houses with tim- 
ber-framed gables, some of them curiously carved, give 
the city a peculiarly picturesque character. The 
cathedral, a massive Gothic structure of great antiquity. 
the castle, the old and quaint houses just referred tu. 
the towers on the walls, the picturesque streets, all 
combine to make the city of Chester unique amon, 
Hagen towns. The whole city is singularly free of 
modern alterations, and were one of the old inhabitant. 
to come back to life after a rest of a century, he would 
see but few changes in it. 


3158. Is there any Sort of Work Better Done by an 
Indolent Man? . 

The question naturally reminds one at once of the 
saying, “ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fut.” 
But apart from this, and the eqoally familiar and accu- 
rate saying that if you can only get a lazy man to pull 
a roller, he will roll a grass plot or a gravel walk better 
than an industrious one, it must be admitted that some 
of the beat work that has lived has been done by indo- 
lent men. This is especially true as regards literature. 
The finest description of a sunrise was written by the 
poet Thompson in bed. Coleridge was one of the most 
indolent of men, yet his work is, of its kind, unap- 
proached. One of the most important improvement 
in the steam-engine was due to the indolence of James 
Watt. Many other a might be quoted, but, a» 
a general rule, it is fairly correct to say that work 
which is the outcome of meditation or prolonged 
observation is best performed b ple whose natural 
indolence makes them careless of the strife and hustle 
in which an active temperament would tend to emerse 
them. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 
Each reply must bear the writer’s name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner. 
and answers to the questions in any isswe of 
the paper must reach ws by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion. \ 


4 woman's charac’er is told b 
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QUESTIONS. 


3171. Which is the oldest sport ? 

3172. Is there any country where children choose 
their own names ? 

3173. Has a woman ever been the regularly appointed 
and recognised ambassador of a great Power P 

3174. Is the ac'ion of the wings in flying the same in 
insects as it is in birds ? 

3175. Are any of the ancient classics believed to have 
been forged ? 

3176. Which has the greatest effect on national 
character, a hot climate or a cold one P 

3177. In which countries are large families of children 
most common P 

3178. Has the operation of the Salic Law on the 
whole a or benefited the countries which it has 
affected 


3179. Which is the oldest example of diary-keepi 
in the world? 2 i a 


3180. Has a criminal ever been tried for murder, 
convicted, sentenced to death, retried, and acquitted P 
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|TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of s small annual premium to the Oceaa Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 1871, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of & 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary, 

40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.C 
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AS HIS MOTHER USED TO DO. 


He criticised her puddings, and found fault with all her 
He area she'd make such pies as his mother used to 
She et wash the dishes, and she didn’t make a 
Nor cs mended stockings as his mother used to do. 


His mother had six children, but by night her work was 


done ; 

His wife seemed drudging always, yet she only had the 
one ; 

His mother always neatly dressed, his wife could do 
so too, 


If only she would manage as his mother used to do. 


Ah, well! she was not perfect, though she tried to do 
her best; 

Until at length she thought her time had come to have 
a rest, 

So. one day he went the same old rigmarole all through, 

She turned and boxed his ears as his mother used to do. 


ee eee 


YOU'LL AGREE WITH THIS. 


“On, yes,” said the railway porter. “I know I ain't 
much now; but just wait till the summer's over 
aud see how important I shall be. People who won't 
look at me now will run after me to find out from which 
platform the 5.40 train starts. 

“I shall be run after like a potentate, and many 
people will think Iam the Premier being hunted down 
hy people who would like to have fat-sularied govern- 
ment po-itions, And I'll label their luggage all wrong, 
and they will be afraid to say a word. Oh, no, I 
know I don’t amount to anything now, but just wait 
for a month or so, that’s all!” 


———__»§e____. __. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE COLOUR- 
BLIND. 


THE average number of colour-blind people is about 
three per cent., and of these the vast majority ure men, 
colour-blindness being very rare among women. 

One of the strangest occupations is that of the 
“colour-coach.” He is a man wuo prepares people who 
are colour-blind to pass the tests to which candidates 
for certain posts are subjected with the object of testing 
their capacity for distinguishing colours. He puts, say, 
ared object before his pupil and asks him what its hue 
is. On his answering, perhaps, ‘‘ green,” he is instructed 
to say it is red, and so on. 

The colours most frequently confused by the colour- 
blind people are pink and yellow confounded with 
xtasa-green, blue and violet with purple or rose, and 
dark green or light green with red. 

A temporary form of colour-blindness may be brought 
on hy too much tobacco-smoking, but the defect in 
vision disappears on the habit being abandoned or only 
indulged in with moderation. 


a at pe 
THE SCAPEGOAT OF BUSINESS 
MEN. 


THE young man had returned from his wedding trip, 
and was again at his desk in the office. No one blamed 
him for being a little absent-minded at times—it is 
nuns nature to be so under certain circumstances, and 
everyone knew that he would get over it. 

It was the day after his return that the head of the 
department called him to his desk and said : 

“Now that you are married I trust you will be 
considerate in your treatment of me.” 

“Why, I don’t understand you!” exclaimed the 
young man in surprise. 

“Oh, it’s a little early, I know,” admitted the head 
f the department; “but there's nothing like taking time 
"y the forelock. I suppose you haven't been out late at 
night yet ?” 

" Certainly not, sir.” 

. And it’s none of my business if you have. Quite 
tight. I don’t blame you for thinking that. But when 
be do stay out some night be considerate—remember 
that I have a little reputation for fairness and humane 
treatment that I would like to keep. Don't tell your 
“Wife that you're sorry but that inspired idiot at the 
oeice piled work npon you so fast that you had to toil 
ee into the night to get it out of the way. Don't tell 
ner that the slave.driver yon work under told you that 
You would have to post all the books in the office before 
you left for the night. Just get some other excuse you 
now. J have enough sins to answer for now, and I'd 
se like to go through life without being considered 
4 brate by the wives of all the employés under me.” 

: he young man thought the matter over for a minute 
or two, and then asked anxiously : 

Well, if I should be late, what shall I say P” 


“Oh, put i i i 
is lesaee on the — partner, like I do. He 
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BAD LUCK IN NEW HOUSES, 


CostLy Mansions Bvitt For OTHERS TO OccuPrY. 


, IF ever there has been a superstition that a 1B 
justified by sound, solid fact and Peseta it 
is that which prevails about the building of a house. 
Few who erect costly mansions for their own use ever 
live to occupy them. An ill-fate seems to bar the doors 
of these abodes upon which has been lavished so much 
thought, so much money, and so much hope. 

Sometimes it is death, and sometimes it is 1uin that 
overtakes the builder. That such has been the case from 
time imemmorial is apparent from numerous verses in the 
Psalms of David. 

So widespread, and so powerful is this strange super- 
stition that one finds even an intellectual man like Lord 
Salisbury insisting on leSsing to strangers for several 
months the beautiful home which he has erected for 
himself at Beaulieu, on the Riviera, before he would 
consent to occupy it himself, or to permit any member 
of his family to cross its threshold. 

The Prime Minister, however, has only to look round 
him, in Lindon, to find ample grounds for the adoption 
of such precautions. The completion of Lord Revel- 
stoke’s palace, in Charles Street, coincided with the 
bankruptcy of the great firm of Baring Brothers, of 
which he was the head, and it has remained ever since 
an exquisite monument to the futility of human hopes 
and designs, 

Mr. Sanford had hardly finished rebuilding the 
exterior of his mayniticent mansion in Carlton House 
Terrace when the collapse of Argentine securities 
oceurred, involving him in ruin, and compelling him 
to dispose of it to Mrs. Mackay, of “Bonanza” 
fame. 

The Marquis de Santuree, having purchased the neigh- 
Louring house from Lady Granville, spent a fortune 
upon the reconstcuction and adornment of the interior. 
But before the work was completed he in turn was over- 
taken by the disaster which befell the Anylo-Spanish 
banking house of Murrietta, of which he was the chief, 
and he had no alternative but to sell the house to Mr. 
W. W. Astor. 

The downfall of Hudson, the railway king, occurred 
at the same time as the completion of the great house 
at the Albert Gate entrance to Hyde Park, while in the 
same manner Baron Albert Grant witnessed the piece- 
meal sale of the gorgeous palace which he had erected 
for himself at Kensington, but which he was never 
destined to occupy. 

This is why there are relatively so few new mansions 
of a palatial character either in London or in the 
country. Persons possessed of adequate means, and in 
need of either a town or country seat, prefer as a rule 
to purchase homes already in existence, and that have 
been lived in, to building new ones. If they do any 
building at all, they, as a rule, cause it to take the 
form of additions to, or alterations of edifices no longer 
new. 

Even then, they, as a rule, endeavour to safeguard 
themselves from the possibility of danger by letting 
their town mansions and their country seats to strangers 
for the purpose, as they say in France, of “wiping the 
loose white dust from off the plastered walls.” 

Nowhere is this superstition more powertul than in 
Bavaria, where so many of the most picturesque spots, 
especially in the mountainous district, are adorned with 
fairylike palaces, none of them entirely completed or fit 
for occupancy, insanity and violent death having over- 
taken the brilliant and accomplished King Louis, who 
conceived their design, but perished before completing 
their execution. 

Nor have the builders of grand houses in the French 
metropolis been fortunate, as a rule. 

Thus, M. Jules Grevy had scarcely completed the 
construction of his lordly mansion in the Avenue de 
Jona when the scandalous behaviour of his son-in-law, 
Daniel Wilson, overwhelmed him with dis , and 
compelled him to resign the Presidency of the French 
Republic amid a very hurricane of public obloquy. 

he Empress Eugenie’s only sister, the late Duchess 
of Alba, had not oceupied the lovely palace erected for 
her in the Champs Riystes more than a few months 
before she died there in a manner so sudden and 
mysterious as to give rise to rumours of foul play. It 
was subsequently torn down. 

Another equally unlucky house is that now owned by 
the eidowed Haxtnens Hirsch. Situated at the corner 
of the Rue de 1 Elysée, and of the Avenue Gabriel, it 
was erected by the Duc de Mouchy. Before he had 
lived there more than a few weeks it was the scene of a 
burglary, that covered its noble owner with ridicule, 
since it served to show that, while the Duke may 

e 


possibly have inherited the blood, and certainly : 
ly no 


name of the Crusaders de Noailles, he had certain 
inherited their courage. 

Ewe months after that his only daughter died there 
so suddenly and so strangely, that the Duchess would 
not consent to remain longer, and insisted on her 
husband getting rid of it, which he did, by means of a 
sale, to Baron Hirsch. 

The latter entirely reconstructed it. adding thereto 
the adjoining mansion, but had barely had time to take 
up his residence when his only and idolised son, Lucien, 
died under circumstances that give rise to very per- 
sistent rumours of suicide. 


‘ 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


BRAVO, PAPA! 


“Heard the latest of old 


Fiest TRaGEDIAN: 
Buskin?” 

Low Comedian: “No. What is it?” 

First Tragedian: “ Why, you see he’s been on the 
stage twenty years and never made a hit in his life. 
They gave him a good part in the new piece, and he 
made up his mind he'd get some applause if it cost him 
a leg. He's got eight children, you know, and he put 
them in a row in the stalls and told them to shout 
‘bravo’ at the top of their lungs when he reached the 
climax of his big scene in the second act. What did the 
kids do but get up and yell ‘ Bravo, papa!" so you could 
hear them all over the house. It gave the old man right 
away.” 


—————_— jf --——____- 
WIVES DRAWN BY LOT. 


In some parts of Russia a queer game is still played 
at Christmas time which has much to do with the future 
lives of the participants. Some prominent person in the 
village announces that the annual merrymaking will Le 
held athishouse. Onthe appointed day the youngmenand 
women hasten in huge excitement to the meeting place. 

There ure songs 
and games and 
dances, but they are 
simply a prelude to 
the more important 
business of the day. 
When the time 
comes the hostess 
| leads all the girls 
‘| into one room, where 
they seat themselves 
on the benches. 
Laughing and chat- 
tering, they are each 
promptly muffled in 

° winding sheets by 
the hostess. The head and hair and figure are completely 
covered, and when this is done the girls resemble 
mummies. 

The young men draw lots, and one by one they enter 
the room where the muffled girls sit. Helpless so faras 
sight or touch goes, the puzzled lover tries to find his 
favourite. Maybe she would help him if her eyes were 
not hidden, but she is as helpless as he. Finally he 
chooses one, and then he may unveil her. This is the 
critical moment, and disappointment or rapture will be 
the result of seeing her face. 

It is the law of custom that the man shall marry the 

irl he has picked out, and if either backs out a heavy 
forfeit must be paid. Itis said that this matrimonial 
lottery is productive of many happy marriages. 


eet fee 


Mrs. De FasRION (at a children’s party): “ Marie!” 

Nursegirl: “ Yes, ma'am.” 

Mrs. De Fashion: “It’s time for us to go home. 
Which of these children is mine? ” 


——t— 


A BEE’S sting is only one-fourth of an inch long, but 
when a man has just had one stuck into him, all the 
arguments in the world won't make him believe that it 
isn’t over two feet long, and hotter than greased 
lightning. 


WE frequently see in an illustrated journal a splotch 
of black and white called “A Study.” It is thus called 
because it requires several days’ study to determine 
whether the top or the bottom of the picture (!) has got 
uppermost; and the conclusion generally reached is 
that the artist was wrestling with the delirium tremens 
when he drew the thing. 
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RECORD REIGNS. 


Tus Qumen Comes TO THE FORE. 


In view of the near approach of the date on which 
Her Majesty the Queen will establish a record for the 
British throne, it may be of interest to glance at some 
other long in the history of the world. 

For the world’s record we must go back to old Egypt, 
almost in fact into pre-historic times. King Pepy I. 
enjoyed a reign extending over the extraordin riod 
genom ing of oe He gl a Paap wing (2 ) ue 
Present Kin pain, who, by-the-way, ought to do 
eomething in the reson tweating line), but ascended the 
throne of Memphis about the year 3348, and died after 
enjoying a suzerainty over the whole of Egypt for the 
last twenty-one years of his life. 

King Pepy’s record is unapproached either in ancient 
or modern times, and we must skip several thousand 
years before we find the next lon, reign of history. 

Eighty-one years form a longish period for a reign, 
expeciatl in the wild and troublous times of tbe ninth 
and tenth centuries. Gorm, king of Denmark, performed 
the feat of reigning for that length of time (855-936.) 

_ For the third longest reign we must aes over about 
oa centuries, when we come to Louis XTV., of France, 
who holds the record of the modern world. Ascendin 
the throne in 1643, he died in 1715, after a reign of 72 
ac 110 days, and was succeeded by his great-grandson, 

ais XV. 

This monarch came to the throne at the same age as 
his grandfather, viz., five years, and had thus a 

od chance of emulating his ancestor, but, after 
reigning for nearly fifty-nine years, he was cut off by 
smallpox, the same disease that had proved fatal to his 
father and grandfather. France, however, must be 
allowed to vay off the palm for two successive reigns 
amounting in the aggregate to a period of 131 years. 

‘wo monarchs have reached the seventh decade, viz., 
Sapor IL, of the dynasty of the Sassanides in Persia 
(308-379), and Cissa, King of Sussex (514-584). 

It must not be forgotten that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales comes very near being a record-breaker. At 

the holder of the record as Prince of Wales is 

Augustus Frederick (afterwards George IV.), 

who held that Seats amie! from the beginning of his 
or) 


father’s long rei it 574 years in all. It will thus 
be seen that in than two years our present Prince 


will break this record. It is curious that, with these 
exceptions and that of the Black Prince, the Princes of 
Wales have had very short tenures of title, thirteen 
years being the extreme limit attained. 

The reign of Queen Victoria presents many remark- 
able features. Never before in English history have 
three mate heirs in direct succession to the throne been 
alive at the same time, und no English sovereign has 
ever seen 8 grandson of an age approaching that of the 
pala ion), (thirty-seven), or even of the Duke of 

ork (thirty-one). 

The lapee of time may evolve a further characteristic 
of the present reign. Her Majesty's eldest great- 
grandehi, aries Tice niece to the German 


Emperor, is iageable and therefore 
it a higey probab! that the Oueen ill have the satis- 
faction of seeing the fourth generation from herself. 


That, of course, would be an event, so far as is known, 
unparalleled in the life of any sovereign the world has 


“ Kinp words never die.” How bitterly does a man 
realise that terrible truth when he sees all the kindest 
words he ever saw in his life laring at him from his 
published letters in a breach-of-promise suit. 


ee $e 
pecan to Gilbert (aged four) : “Put your tongue 


ont, ° 
Little Gilbert protruded the tip of his tongue. 
Doetor : “ No, no; put it right out.” aes 
The little fellow shook his head weakly, and the tears 
ae ep an his eyes: “I can’t, doctor; it's fastened 
on to me. 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH £100? 


Ar the right-band top corner of the cover of P.W. will be 
found a coupon. This will appear every week data the 


is coupon 
whole of 1896. It will also appear eve: eck in Sh i 
ene Sogn 2 ap ry week in Short Stories 


Procure as many of these coupons as you possibl . P 
them on to slips of paper, or neatly into’s book. iti si 
To the person who collects the most co i 
sam of ONE HonpRep Povnps will be wn aed HS Ge 


It will not eest you anything beyond a little trouble to earn 
this money. AM! you need do is to ind read 
Pearson's Weekly and Shert Stories pepe ae, Lai ligt 


r the pons 
from their . If amongst your friends Bieroase ae wie do 
mot read e two papers, then worry them until they do read 
them. Bxrplain the reason, and don’t be put off with promises 


that may never be fulfilled. the papers f 
the money rie} the coupons at the same time. He hens soles 


aos Bt eae Pe cent to us until January Ist, 1807. Heap 


In the week's. P. . are 
watehes and a- 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WHEN cabinet portraits first came out, avout twenty 
years ago, 95,000 copies of the Queen’s likeness were 


sold in one year; but now 500 isa sale, although 
in the case of the last picture of Mr. Gladstone 15,000 
were disposed of. 

About fifteen years ago the portrait of Mrs. Langtry 
could not be supplied quickly enough, and the numbers 
used to run up to 50,000 in a month. Not long ago the 
run was on May Yohe, for the “mashers’” chimney- 

ieces, and now it is Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mabel 

ve, and Cissy Loftus. For the up-to-date ple, 
Ellen Terry in a new character sells well. She is a 

lendid r, and her portraits always come out well. 

aud Millett’s portrait used to be a prime favourite 
with young men, especially undergraduates at Oxford 
and Cambridge. . 

Pincoad other reason, besides the ap et eel os 
of the 18, which prevents people from buying pho 
now  eely as Dey once ia is thie, that since the 
album has gone out of fashion (not that anyone 
mourns it), it is difficult to know where to put them. 


— eet 
THE SEASON TICKET NUISANCE. 


Ata small railway station in North Wales a short 
time ago the following amusing incident occurred : 
The stationmaster (who is not noted for his affability of 
manner), while examining tickets came across a cattle- 
dealer, well known in the district, who held a season 
ticket. The stationmaster, being aware of this, usually 
passed him without troubling him to show it. 

On this occasion, however, he ordered him, in a not 
very polite manner, to produce it, adding, in a severe 
tone: “ Mind, I want to see it every time you stop at 
this station.” Of course, the ticket was produced, 
examined, and the official passed on, looking very 
important and self-satisfied. 

few days later, as the early morning mail train 
drew he at the platform at about 3 a.m., a passenger 
accosted the solitary porter on duty, and asked per- 
emptorily for the stationmaster. 

“He's in bed, sir,” replied the porter. 

“Tell him I want him,” said the passenger. 

The porter disappeared, and after some delay returned, 
closely followed by the stationmaster, who was audibly 
growling at being brought out of bed in the cold. 

On going to the carriage, he found himself 
confronted M his old friend the cattle-dealer, who 
handed him his season ticket, politely ueking him to 
examine it, at the same time reminding him that he 
had a few days ago expressed a wish to see it “every 
time he stopped at the station.” 

eee fee 
A COLD AIR REMEDY FOR DYING 


BABIES. 


AN interesting experiment, which has recently been 
ex ice wed well-known baby hear iiel, proves the 
efficac air in winter, even for v oung and 
delicate children. aad 

All the sickly little ones who were suffering from 
chronic indigestion errr a and who did 
not improve inspite of the rfectly ventilated 
rooms, and ul bathing, were rt to the top ward 
of the hospital, where the windows were thrown wide 
open. Here they were placed in their perambulators 
and wrapped up. 

They were kept in this room from two to four hours 
daily, and in a very short time showed a marked improve. 
ment. Their cheeks Lecame rosy, while they gained in 
weight and appetite, and would often fall asleep and 
remain eo the whole time that they were exposed to the 


ap air. 
though the very delicate children had bags of hot 
ms Pieeed ob thew feet, . is Fepondett that throughout 
w not a si child took cold or 
from the slightest ill-effect, siiaeais 
But perhaps these experiments were hardly needed to 
convince us that fresh air is, after all, the finest tonic 
for weakly children. This tonic is cheap. In spite of its 
cheapness, however, it is neglected. Otherwise how is it 
that there are thousands of poor children dying every 
at Fig accoun me of ss Le yi pleat from the pure, 
-giving atmosphere o country P 
It te howeree, within the 2 


one trial. . 
To give renewed life to 100,000 little ones, to raise 
Lome rom ny rey epee sickness and 

& seven ven of ight, is surel: rth 
consideration of those who, hie time Tf the oo 
think nothing of spending » fortnight or three wee at 
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CRICKET NOTES, 


Mr. G. O. SmitH, who has been appearing for 
Surrey, and who literally won the University natch 
for Oxford, is the well-known International Ascucistion 
footballer. 


Me. G. McGreeor, the well-known wicket-keeper, is 
a member of the London Stock Exchange. which 
accounts for his somewhat rare appearances in the 
cricket field this season. 


Ir is extremely likely that the recent cricket cj 
will lead to a re-arrangement of the International 
fixtures of the future. ere is no earthly 1eason whit- 
ever why the proceeds of the England and Australi: 
matches should, after the Colonials have received their 
due, be shared only by Surrey and Lancashire and the 
M.C.C., the three clubs on whose respective grounds the 
International . eangagemeanite are now fought out. The 
counties gen , considering that they are asked 
before the Australians — their tour whether such 
a tour will be acceptable, and whether in the event of 
any of their men being wanted for the match they will 
let them off, have every right to insist that one half of 
the money taken at the gates (the remaining half, ot 
cowee, going to the Colonials) should be equally divide 
between the first-class counties, after allowing a certuin 
amount for expenses to the club on whose ground the 
match is played. *Why Surrey and Lancashire and tho 
M.C.C. should divide the spoil is simply inexplical.t.. 
A very good plan would be, seeing how utterly 
inadequately the professionals are remunerated, to put 
aside the profits arising out of International cont:-xis 
for the purpose of forming a pension fund for deservin 
cricketers. Failing this, it would be a generous action 
to divide the proceeds among those professionals who 
are regularly engaged in first-class cricket. 


THE unpleasantness which arose over the last test 
match merely confirms. what I have often asserted. 
The whole business of cricket amateurism—and it is 
a business—is a screaming farce from beginning to end. 
It is nothing less than astounding that after all these 

ears of rampant amateur-professionalism, nothiny his 

n done to with the evil. The M.C.C., reput-l 
the firet club in the world, and who rule the roost, so to 
speak, seem determined not to move in the matter. The 
most foolish part of the whole affair is that the laws «f 
cricket appear to contain no definition of the status of 
an amateur. Is it out of the question for a few unpaid 
amateurs to take the matter into their own hands and 
decline to play against those clube whose members are 
making a secret trade of cricket? In a campaizn of 
this kind they would be assured of the support of the 
whole cricket-lovi ublic. The dilatoriness of the 
M.C.C. is too remar Pietfor words. Even the increase of 
throwing in first-class cricket does not seem to hive 
roused them from their stupor. 


THE decadence of Surrey should be a warning to the 
county in the fature not to arrange such a heavy list of 
fixtures as they have been in the habit of doiny in the 
past. The team is undoubtedly stale, and quite unable 
to compete neetee other clubs in anything like its 
true form. It is a peculiarity of Surrey to go oll 
colour towards the end of July or the beginning of 
August, after going through the season in brilliant 
fashion. Up to the 12th of August last year, the county 
was virtually invincible, but then came a series of miis- 
fortunes and the Metropolitan county were decisively 
beaten on three occasions within a fortnight. Secinx 
how well they performed in May and June, it is quite 
reasonnble to believe that had Surrey not undertaken s0 
many engagements, they would be still at the top of the 
tree, but as eventa have proved, they have taken (vo 
much on their shoulders, and have certainly lost the 
county championship for this year. It is absurd tv 
suppose that a team can play twenty-six matches in 
a season, and maintain its form throughout. The 
marvel is, how the Surrey players have stood the strain 
8o far. 


SIs 


TWO CLAIMS FOR £100 PAID. 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 8.7 p... 
on August 22nd, and 7.52 p.m. on Saturday, August 2th. iy 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light wp at ul’. 
In Scotland the time is about half-an-hour later than in 


England. 
£100. INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


The enly condition required to secure this sum to whomsoevry 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to le 
the Next-of-bin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an ascident while actuall ratios is that a copy of the 


should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of the 
‘ pencil must occupy 


Available until midnight, August 20th, 1896. 


£100 in eash, other prizes of gold and 
and £2,000 alin taarance Three 
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ARMY NOTES, 


No. 37. 


NUMEROUS correspondents have writ- 

Army Meat. ten to me of late (during the hot 

weather) complaining that the meat 
sent up for dinner has often been uneatable on 
account of its having become tainted, and from 
my own personal experience I am convinced that 
sich complaints are not without foundation. By 
a service regulation all meat issucd to troops 
on home service has to pass the inspection of a Garrison 
Board; but when once it has been passed as fit for 
issue, it does not seem to be the duty of anybody in 
particular to see what becomes of it until it is cooked, 
aud it may remain for hours in stuffy, ill-ventilated 
rooms, or, for the sake of convenience, be stowed away 
in the company cupboard. Now, it is obviously a 
farce to subject the meat to a more or less critical 
examination when first received from the slaughter- 
house unless due precaution is taken to insure its not 
subsequently becoming deteriorated before it is served 
up for the men’s dinners. I am sure commanding 
otticers only want to be reminded of the necessity for 
inforcing the necessary regulations in this important 
mutter to see that they are carried into effect without 
Celay. 

1 am often asked by men having a 

The Medical knowledge of dispensing what chance 

Staff Corps. there is of getting on if they join the 

Medical Staff Corps, and the following 
order, which has recently been promulgated, will doubt- 
less be read with interest : 

“In future privates will be appointed lance-corporals 
specially if they are passed as compounders and in 
possession of first-class certificates, 1f also otherwise 
clivible, without reference to seniority.” 

Fora young fellow tired of the drudgery and long 
jusiness hours incidental to the retail druggists’ trade, 
the M.S.C. should prove a welcome alternative. 


By a Parliamentary return recently 
issued for the years 1892-93, it is 
announced that the total number of 
desertions was 4,829; or rather over 
2 per cent. of the total strength. Courts martial 
11232 (5 per cent. about), and minor punishments 
21%274, The return does not give any figures whereby 
comparisons may be made with other years, but the 
following statistics may not be without interest. The 
conduct of men serving in India and the various colonies 
was much better than of those stationed in England, 
which seems to enjoin the imperative necessity of making 
the life of the soldier on home service more attractive 
than it is at present. Without going into the highest 
and lowest crime records, it may not be invidious to 
state that in many companies of the engineers there was 
no case of a court martial; in others, no instance 
of desertion; and in the 19th company, stationed at 
Southampton, no erime of any sort. 


Accorpine to an American humourist 
“it’s bad to swop horses when cross- 
ing a stream,” and an innovation, 
’ which is threatened in connection with 
the Field Batteries of the R.H.A., whereby in future 
those moving from England to Ireland, or vice vers, 
will have to exchange their horses, instead of taking 
them with them as heretofore, will, I fancy, be 
the cause of much grumbling and dissatisfaction. Most 
drivers have an affection for and take a great pride in 
their horses, which is to a certain extent participated in 
ly the officers under whom they serve, and this 
cwinently eatisfactory state of affairs can hardly be 
¢xpected to last if the horses are liable to be transferred 
from one battery to another; and I earnestly hore that, 
M it is only for the sake of the very trifling economy 
which would be effected, and which, so far as I can see, 
8 the only thing the scheme has to commend it, the 
idea may be quickly dropped. 


THE long promised system of reform 
Military § in regard to military uniform seems 
Headgear. at last to be within measurable dis- 
‘ tance, a committee having been 
rpomted, under the presidency of Major-General 

urnett, “to devise a pattern of headdress for home 
service which will be suitable for all branches of the 
ci \ce, the Household troops excepted.” Seeing that 
Pyardeman’s “ bear-skin ” costs no less than £10, the 

vitish taxpayer might have been glad had there been 
no exception, but on the other hand there isa distinctive 
Personnel about the headdress of the Guards, which 
would have been sadly missed at future military 
Pereante. As the regular linesman’s helmet, 
whet’ been aptly described as “hot, heavy, and just 
wat & soldier's head covering should not be; and 

let er, aol cannot shoot accurately or con- 


Crime in our 
Army. 


Swopping 
Horses. 


Yeniently ”. 's no denying the truth of this asser- 
on, ant it is to be h Thee the joint efforts of the 
in neers of the recently appointed committee will result 


in ‘ , 
covering ba ged at the same time comfortable head- 


our ee ney Sg mus roved for the men of 
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WHEN BOYS SMOKE, 


“Tam glad to notice, Willie,” remarked the elderly 
friend of the family, * that you have not got into the 
habit of smoking those vile, filthy, abominable little 
cig—— How do I know you don't smoke them? I 
can always tell. If you did you would have a yellow 
stain on those two fingers—near the ends of them.” 

“No, that I wouldn't! If you hold ‘em ‘tween your 
thumb and finger, and don't smoke ‘em up too short, 
they don't leave no stain.” 


—_—j( -—o—____ 
COUNTESS No. 2,908. 


In the London Pioneer Club for Women. to which all 
the “advanced” women belong, there is a simple device 
for levelling all the members, irrespective of their rank 
and title. Members are known ly numbers instead of 
names. 

On joining each woman is given a number, based on 
the order of her membership, and to some extent she is 
known by the number, although addressing a person by 
her name is not prohibited. No. 2,903 may be a 
countess or a duchess, but, being an “ advanced” 
woman, she is not vain of her worldly position, and 
pale rather be known by the numerals than by her 

itle. 


_—_—— fo 


FORGED BANK=-NOTES MAY BE 
DETECTED. 


HERE is a useful “tip” to persons who have much to 
do with bank-notes. Counterfeit notes are necessarily 
a little smaller than the genuine. Government plates, 
which it is impossible to steal, are somewhat larger 
than the notes inade therefrom, on account of allowing 
for shrinkage of the paper. 

In making counterfeit money ipaper), a new note is 
posted on a polished steel plate, and transfer paper is 
placed over it. The work is then traced with a fine 
pencil, and afterwards marked through on the steel 
plate, with a sharp graver. The plate thus made is, of 
course, just the size of the note, and the bills from it, 
when damped, shrink, making them thus somewhat 
smaller than the genuine article. 

—— + - 


A BULLET THAT CLIMBED HILLS. 


Aw Indian correspondent tells of an incident which 
came under his official notice as magistrate of Hosan, 
Madras. A European was hunting black buck on a 
hillside when he obtained a shot with his Martini-Henry 
carbine. The result of the shot taught him a lesson 
about the dangers of long-range bullets. 
In a valley 1,150 yards away beyond two rather high 
hills and a little pond, a native was standing with his 
head bowed and hands clasped behind his back. The 
bullet broke the wrist of this man’s hand. In the in- 
vestigation that followed the course of the bullet was 
traced accurately. 
In firing at the antelope, the bullet had hit a stone 
on the hillside and gone bounding end over end over 
the first hill. 
At the next hill another place where the bullet struck 
was found. Here the bullet leaped up into the air 
almost perpendicularly, and when it came down in the 
rice field it hit the man’s wrist, broke the bone, cut a 
gash in his body, then dropped to the ground a spent 
all, 


—-1-___ 


“I'm aman of few words,” said Jones, during a 
quarrel with Brown. 

“1 know that,” was the quick response; “ your wife 
won't allow you to talk back.” 

——_—jo 


LitTLeE Neb: “ Must I sleep in the dark?” 

Mamma: “ Yes.” 

Little Ned: “ Well, then, wait a minute, I'll get up 

and say my prayers a little more carefully.” 

—_—_——3 jo - 

Miss Uprercerust (out shopping): “ What a beau- 

tiful woman!” 

Mrs. Uppercrust: “Yes, but she doesn’t amount to 

anything ; moves in some vulgar set or other. I just 

heard her ask the price of a bonnet before trying it on.” 

-——— fo 

“JT HAVE invented a new chair for the theatre.” 

“ Well, what is ita particular merit ?” 

“Oh, you just touch a button, and it sinks through 

the floor to the smoking-room below.” 

“For whom is it intended ?” 

“The fellow who leaves his seat in the middle of a 

row at the end of each act.” 

——— 1 

Mrs. Brown was endeavouring to console her young 

married daughter, who was weeping over her husband's 

short-comings. : 

“What amid I do, my dear? I married you to 

Ernest because he swore he had the secret of making 

you happy.” . 
“True, m-m-mamma! it was @ ee-se-se-secret, and 

he’s k-k-k-k-kept it.” 


3 
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HOW YOU MAY KEEP COOL, 


Curious DEVICES WHICH HAVE BEEN PATENTED. 

Ir is our duty to keep cool, not only our duty to our- 
selves, but to our neighbours and the community in 
general, according to recent revelations made by sanitary 
climatologists. Discase yerms within our bodies are 
believed by them to develop much more extensively in 
the heat of summer than in the coolness of winter. 
This is for the reason that most disease germs are 
vegetables, and hot weather is must favourable to 
vegetable life. And there is this consideration of still 
greater importance—the bumiun animal is found to be 
more criminal and more liable to insanity during hot 
than during cold weather. 

Valuable lessons in the art of keeping cool may be 
learned from the specifications of recent patents. 

An inventor in a Western State of America 
recently patented a scheme by which he claims le can 
artificially cool a whole community at little expense. 
At certain intervals he would erect skeleton towers— 
like windmill towers—each having an electric trolley 
wire running from bottom to top. The wire transports 
peculiarly made Lombs to the top, where they are 
exploded by electricity. The bombs contain liquefied 
carbonic acid gas, which, when liberated by the explo- 
sive, will instantly evaporate and severely chill the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

A Canadian inventor patents a unique system by 
which air passes through a conservatory or hotbed of 
flowers Wefore being cooled and circulated through 
the house. By this means the air is not only cooled, 
but purified and scented with the sweet odour of flowers. 

If you are a chronic sufferer from the heat, you 
should purchase a mattress and pillows—as recently 
patented—made of a light waterproof material, to be 
filled with ice-water. This might Le comfortably com- 
bined with a device patented by an inventor, who would 
inclose your bedstead in a conical sack of mosquito 
netting, this inclosure terminating in a metallic cylinder 
at the top. Inside the cylinder revolves an electric fan 
oe ie to suck the air directly up, sending it out at 
the top. 

Should this not suffice, you might employ the unique 
contrivance designed by a patentee who calls his inven- 
tion a “fanning cover.” An ordinary sheet is placed 
over the usual bedclothes, and is mounted upon a wire 
frame, one end of which is hinged to the footboard and 
the other to 2 light motor. By simply touching a switch 
at your side you may cause the cover to shuke up and 
down at a lively pace, creating a refreshing breeze and 
terrifying all denizens of the night which seek to disturb 
your slumhera. 

While sitting upon your lawn in the evenings ide may 
enjoy the invention of a philosopher who utilises the 
water-power in an ordinary garden hose to turn a rotary 
fan at a high speed. 

While riding upon your bicycle you may further 
enjoy the breeze from a small fan revolving in a guard 
of network between the handle-bars. <A friction wheel 
beneath rubs ayainst the tyre of your front wheel. 
While driving in your carriage you may enjoy a similar 
adaptation to your wheels. 

In fact, you cannot get outside the realm of automatic 
fans. If you are in the country, where no electricity is 
to be had, you may enjoy the comforts of a combination 
rocking-chuir and rotary fan, or you may wear a new- 
fangled hat, recently patented, having in the top a fan- 
wheel to be erotik by clockwork. 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
438 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds goot for any number of claims to the eaten 
of £2000—not for one only. 


2000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LUNDUON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, under the follorcing conditions, must be sens 
utthin seren days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passciger traiis in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1t9U. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be Kee by the above Corporation to the egal representative of any 
person ed by an accident to the train in which the dece: was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing senger (including holders of scason and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or 
ber, possession, this ooupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with hi 
or her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil on the space provid 
below, which is the essence of thiscontract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, ¢o long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calen: months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Biaks No. 2 and 3, 

The purchase a publication ig admitted to te the payment of e 
Premium under Sec. 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act canbe seen at the 
afies of this Journal, er of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature 


able from 5 pm. on Friday, August 2ist, 1996, wand Midnight 
ia Saturday, Wiiguat 20th, 1866, (See column S, page 107) : 


If ticle remember that we pay £2 2s. a column for contributions to P. ¥.—that is to say, about 
7S RO ae Ee ea ale fivepence a lind, or one halfpenny a word. 
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STATESMEN ON THE SPREE. 


(BeIna THE PrrsonaL CoLumN IN DISGUISE.) 


Even that glutton for work, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
does not regret the end of the parliamentary session. 
Hibs first move is always to Hatfiel) Hall, one of the most 
magnificent ancestralabodes in England, and an edifice at 
once striking to theeyeand mind. Whilst it teems with 
historical associations, extending back 700 years, the 
electric light of the nineteenth century is everywhere 
apparent. Although -his lordship holds his park in 
especial esteem, aa pen toy et with the exercise 
necessary to .keep his -weight below eighteen stone, the 
Marchioness will probably persuade him to spend a few 
weeks in the bracing air of Walmer Castle. Then 
Hatfield will come, with a week in his laboratory, and 
Dieppe will be ready for his usual Christmas visit. No 
matter how inclement the weather, the Marquis will 
return early in January for the annual ball at Hatfield 
House, invitations to which always exceed 2,000. 
Although the Premier still loves to join hia nieces and 
nephews in their paper-chases, his tastes do not incline 
towards athletics. Experimental chemistry is the 
shrine at which be worships, his laboratories at Hatfield 
and Arlington Street being the wonder and envy of all 
lovera of natural science. When greatly worried, the 
Marquis finds solace in trying to perfect a new type- 
writer, which ia said to be instinct with new possibilities. 

Coup and reticent to the verge of shyness, and 
absolutely brusque when intruded on, the Duke of 
Devonshire naturally prefers the seclusion of Bolton 
Abbey, with its shooting, to the hideous publicity of 
Chatsworth, which at this season of the year is the 
happy hunting ground of the remorseless tourist. Last 
year 40,000 visitors, 15,000 of whom rode bikes, applied 
for permission to inspect the artificial beauties of this 
lordly domain. A steady, hard-working man is the Duke, 
his sole relaxation being a gallop in the morning, 
shooting twice a week, a couple of rubbers of whist in 
the evening for shilling points, and the rest of the day 
devoted to official duties and looking after his vast 
estates. It is said that His Grace, before Parliament 
meets next year will endeavour to frame an education 
bill in which technical education will be a prominent 
feature. 

ANYONE more unlike a sailor than Mr. Goschen, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, it would be impossible to 
conceive. This, however, is a small matter, for success 
at the Admiralty, so far as the First Lord is concerned, 
dep2nds more on finance than seamanship. It is the 
settled opinion of Hawkhurst, a small village in Sussex, 
that Mr. Goschen is the finest man of business in the 
world. This appreciation of the pale-faced statesman 
is doubtless based on his liberal subscriptions to the 
local charities. Probably thé only persons who do not 
indoree the verdict of Hawkhurst are the admirals, 
eommanders, captains, and other nautical folk, who, 
when the autumn mancuvres are over, respond to the 
invitations so liberally issued by Lady Evelyn Goschen, 
who talks more about the vessels themselves than what 

ost. Moreover, as Mr. Goschen neither hunts, 
rides, shoots nor fishes, the suilora are taken charge of 
by his son, leaving the father to bimetallism and navy 
estimates, two subjects which will occupy his time till 
Christmas, when he will go to Algiers for u month. 

Dvurine the receas Mr. Balfour. as usual, will betake 
himself to Whittingham Houee, N.B.. the family seat of 
the Balfours, and famous as having been the house in 
which the Earl of Morton planned with Bothwell the 
murder of Darnley, the husband of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The great hall is full of hats and coate which the Leader 
of the House wears while golfing. When neither golfing 
or cycling Mr. Balfour is to be found in his library, a 
long, oat mnelled apartment, containing several 
thousand i ey The works most numerously repre- 
sented are on metaphysics. 

Wits “ and prorogation” Sir W. Harcourt goes 
to Wiesbaden to consult his German oculist, although 
during the recess he would much prefer lounging about 
Castle Malwood Lodge, the Queen Anne residence 
which he built eight years ago on # plot of land leased 
from the Crown. It is to be hoped that Malwood, which 
is about three miles from Lyndhurst, and situated 
400ft. above the sea level, will rejuvenate the bulky 
knight before the reassembling of Parliament next 
year. When not penne a ert which are kept 
in stock till required, Sir iam loves to spend his 
days on his farm of twenty acres, which supplies his 
honsehold with the poultry, eggs, butter, milk, and 
vegetables they consume, and looking after his rose. 
trees. The curious feature of Mal is the absence 
of any relics of political life. The house might be 
searched without finding a Blue-book or Parliamentary 
paper. Political life is aupposed to be the a 
enemy of sentiment. Not so with Sir William. He 
still sleeps.on the old four-poster bedstead he used 
when at Cambridge. He is also so fond of trees that 
anyone visiting Talwood has to plant one before 
leaving. 

For all his orchids, and the society of his Birmingham 
friends, Mr. Chamberlain, after extending for a month 
or 80 the hospitality of oo | House to the Colonial 
governors, agent gene and other persons of a 
similar description, is likely, if the Transvaal continues 
tranquil and Fenecuela slumbers, to retreat to Egypt 


An’ you w:sh to understand the exact state of affairs | 


with his young wife to meditate on Eis prospects of the 
next session. Algiers he has not visited since he was 
induced to purchase a quantity of curios, which he 
og mde discovered to be forgeries. The fidelity of 
-— Chamberlain's political oo gs well ie 
at it is scarcely necessary to say that his party wi 
include Mr. jee Collings, Mr. Powell Williams, and, 
of course, his own son, Austen. 


Love of work must be very great with some men. 
From his Chelsea estate Lord Cedcgan draws an income 
of over £100,000 a year, yet he prefers the laborious life of 
a legislator to the leiaured ease of a rich noble. Not find- 
ing the duties of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland sufficiently 
onerous, he will, following the example of His Grace of 
Devonshire, prepare a Bill on the “ Better Housing of 
the Working Classes.” His lordship has imbued his 
chums, the Earl of Dudley and the Marquis of London- 
derry, with a love of work which bids fair to rival bis 
own. 


ENGLAND's premier Duke, having an income of over 
£40,000 a year, is uble to gratify every whim. The 
hobby of the Duke of Norfolk is so expensive that it is 
fortunate it has no competitor. A million spent in 
erecting cathedrals is a large sum, but His Grace would 
spend two more if he could purchase health for his son 
and heir. Christmas will find the Duke at the Vatican 
at Rome, where he is sure of a hearty welcome. 


Mr. T. G. Bowes will seek inspiration for the 
campaign he has initiated against the Ministry of the 
party to which he belongs by studying the enormous 

ile of Blue books which he is shipping. perhaps for 

last, for the autumn cruise of his yacht the Hoyden, 
a sailing vessel of 104 tons, built from designs furnished 
by himself. Mr. Bowles, who is a great authority on 
maritime law, holds the Trinity House certificate of a 
master mariner. It is perhaps well that he does, for he 
iz never so happy as when running his vessel in the 
teeth of a strong gale. 


Mr. LanoucueEre will, as usual, make for Germany; a 
little later he will be found in Switzerland, seldom 
stopping in the same hotel for more than a couple of 
nights. It is not a question of the cuisine which causes 
the member for Northampton to so frequently change 
his abode, for as long as the water is filtered he is 
content to cat what is set before him. Scenery and all 
talk of fresh air and health so wearies Mr. Labouchere 
that he shifts his traps from one hotel to another just 
for the excitement of the thing. 


Sim CHARLES DILEE, on the contrary, is never happier 
than when pulling Lady Dilke about the quietest reaches 
of the Thames. Shepperton and Halliford are the 
spots he most affects. hen the wintry winds do blow 
he migrates to his villa in the South of France. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Scnpay ScHoo., SUPERINTENDENT: “I am glad to 
see quite a number of new faces with us to-day—bright, 
eager faces, full of promise, full of interest in the 
Sunday School, and rejoicing to be here. And now, 
before we close this little talk about the lesson and 
listen to the report of the secretary, I will wait a 
moment to see if there are any points that have been 
overlooked. Has anyone a question to ask?” 

Several of the New Boys: “Going to have a school 
picnic this year ?” 

_ oH Oo 

“ Do birds think?” asks a writer in opening a current 
article. If they do, we should like to know what a 
canary-bird thinks of the woman who stands up on a 
chair and “talks baby” through the brass wires of the 


cage. 
—_— jo 
Youna Man (to messenger boy): “What did the 
young lady ony wey ‘ou gave her the flowers?” 
Messenger Boy: “She asked the young fellow who 
was sitting in the porch with her if he didn’t want 
some for a buttonhole.” 


to 


“THERE is no period in a fond mother's life when 
she beeper than immediately after her first baby has 
id mis am toes And — is no period in that 

y's life when he is more un! than i i 
after his mother has cut his baie Penna 
et 


“ JOHNNY,” said his mother, “I don’t want you to 
play wen tbat little Brownjones boy any longer, ta you 
ear 
“ Yes, mamma,” said Johnny. 
s don't let me lone pet disobeying me!” 
“No, mamma,” said Jo dutifully; “but I 
fight him, mayn’t I, if I want to? a eee 


ef es 


Society Epitor: “Mr. Willie tells me that his 
family will spend the summer in the country, and his 
in Bays fey hire to the seaside. Had I better 

lefer mentionin e matt i i 
info a matter until I get more definite 

anaging Editor: “I don’t see what more definite 
iefoematicat you want. She told i 
to the seaside, didn’t she ?” aaa Ba 


thrilling romance now commencing in this paper. 


n South Africa at the present moment, read Mr. George Griffith's 


WEEX ENDING 
Ava. 29, 1894, 


FORBIDDEN WAYS OF FIGHTING. 


THE “laws of war,” as at present form 
civilised nations, forbid the use of poison agance th. 
enemy; murder by treachery, such as assuming the 
uniform or displaying the flag of a ; the murder of 
those who have surrendered, whether upon conditions or 
at discretion; déclarations that no quarter will be given 
to an enemy ; the use of such arms or projectiles as will 
cause poe eg pain or suffering to an enemy ; the 
abuse of a flag of truce to gain information concerning 
an enemy's position; all unnecessary destruction of 
property, whether public or private. 

hey aleo declare that only fortified places shall he 
besieged; open cities or villages not to be subject to 
siege or bombardment; that public buildings of what. 
ever character, whether belonying to the Church or State 
shall be spared; that plundering by private soldiers or 
their officers shall be considered inadmissible: that 
prisoners shall be treated with common humanity; that 
the personal effects and private property of prisoners, 
excepting their arms and ammunition, shall be respect 2d; 
that oe eee of the enemy's country shall to 
conside as exempt from participation in the war. 
unless by hostile acts they provoke the ill-will of tha 
enemy; that personal and family honour, and the 
religious convictions of an invaded people, shill be 
respected by the invaders, and that alt pillage hy 
regular troops or their followers shall be strictly 
forbidden. . 


renee PS 
DANGEROUSLY LOGICAL. 


Enrant TERRIBLE (in presence of the assembled 
family): ‘ Does sister Annie sit in your lap ?” 

Young Spriggs (terribly guiteied and anticipating a 
breach of promise suit): ‘ N—no, no, certainly—of 
course not; how d—do you d—o ]—little fel—." 

Enfant Terrible (impatient of subterfuge, sternly 
interrupts) : “ She—said—you was as soft as butter, and 
if she did not sit on your lop how did she know? " 


re Fee 
BUTTERFLIES AS ORNAMENTS, 


One of the new and curious fads of America is the 
treatment of beuutiful butterflies, not as objects of 
scientific interest, but as decorative articles, When a 
valuable collection of mounted butterflies was sold 
recently, handsome imens were bought by various 
persons, not with the intention of making them features 
of a butterfly collection, but solely for tha sake of the 
inherent beauty of the little creatures. 

A comparatively recent invention for mounting and 
exhibiting insects has made it easy to use butterflies in 
this fashion. Handsome moths and butterflies are now 
mounted upon plaster of Paris tiles, each tile having « 
depression for receiving the body of the insect. The 
mounted insect is covered with a glass plate of the sume 
size and shape as the plaster, and glass and plaster are 
firmly held together by strips of paper pasted on. Iu 
raed iia for better decorative effect, the plaster 
is ed, 

o lettering or numbering appears upon the visible 
surface. On the pasteboard back of the plaster tile is 
written the scientific name of the butterfly, together 
with whatever account of the insects and habits may |e 
desired. 

As some of the tropical butterflies are of rare beauty. 
the decorative effect of the insects, when thus mounted 
for exhibition, is very striking, and three or four dis- 

d about a room attract much attention and interest. 

his fad is less costly than many others. Specimen 
butterflies of rare beauty may had at from ten 
shillings to a pound, and the mounting does not adil 
materially to their cost. 


No neater way of arranging the digits 1 to 9 50a; to 
make a hundred came to Yat than the following: 
Las aS eee A ¢ number of our 
readera adopted this method, and we have therefore 
decided to award the prizes to those whose work was mo-t 
neatly done: 


N. Harkness, 25, Vaughan Road, Stratford, E.; J. 
house, Forgue, by Huntly; Misa E. Owen, Tamwort 


Targeto, 7 Routh: +f hton Street, South 
3 § Irymple, Fleet > 


tree, Li 3 J. Dali ae 

house, WB. 7 ete ate Bicabelme: Collexe Bhi Bromley, Ken 4 

Foster, D. C » alsylum, epee Porrsntlt a 

‘On! . Count jum, @! ” 

Mayhall Boed, Herne Hill SE, P. Whittard, 
Gloucesters! ; 


W. Ley, Sunnyside, Newport, Barnstarle, 
ire ; Ye ny: Reading: (Wes 


Stanford House, New Southgate, N.: P. Warner, Bors) MAS ANIED 


F. 
ebber, Beaton Cotten Great ‘Agion, BE,0., Yorks. ; B. Macpher- 
> oA Hi Hi, or, Bren : 
deren rest, F pllgoma nace at erees, Dowlaia, 8. Wales: W. Tal". * 
Solway Street, Lodge Lane, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 29, 1896. 


A TALE OF THE FIGHT FOR AFRICA. 
By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


Aathor of “Tur Anoet or tue Revowution,” “Onaga 


eS RomANorr,” “VaLpDAR THE Ort-Bory,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD PIFFARD, 


SUMMARY. 

CuveteR [.—Thescene opens on the Raud. It is the eve of Endepend- 
ence Day and a State bull is boing given. To this comes Prince Paul Reyna, 
aTolish nobleman, aud his daughter, Princess Varvara, They are iutro- 
duced to Dr. Leyds, 

Cuartre I.—Dr. Leyds returns to P. 
consultation at the Government buildings. Tho Prince's rooms are 
in the Grand Hotel opposite. By tapping the wires, which cross the 
street at this point, the Prince and his dauchter overhear ull that 
xoes on, and telegraph the result by secret cod: to Europe. 

Cuartens II, axp 1V,—Independence Duy dawns. The Secretary ac- 
e mp nies the Prince and Princess to Kriigersdorp, where, from the base 
oi the Monument of Independence, the Presi ent mukes Q great 
procauation, The Convention of London is abrogated, the absolute 
uvlependence of the South African Republic is declared; the Fresideut 
unfurlya Union Jack and rend it to pieces. So the storm bursts! 

Carters V. amp VI.—On the followin, 
l-arns at Buluwayo that all the wires have m cut between 
Rhodesia and the south and east. He concludes that this is due to 
Uoer hostility, and prepares to meet it. Meanwhile a powerful 
British squadron appears unexpectedly in Delagoa Bay, and Licutenant 
Ferris is sent aahore to take posression of the telegraph station, 

Cuarters VIL, ano VIII.—A Russian squadron isia the Bay at the 
sme time. The flagahip Navarin firca onthe British destroyer Throser, 
Aduiral Dalo takes thisas an act of war. There is n battle and the 
Kussiin equadron is defeated and captured. Michael Ostroff seeks to 
escape in the Sokol, He is taken prisoner, and important dispatches 
arc {uund in his possession. Admiral Dale calls a couneil of wir, 


CHAPTER 1X. 
Rounpine Up tus REBEL. 

“Bust me, Jack, if old Fighting Fred hasn’t got the 
nixgers this time! Lawd love us, did you see that shell ? 
plumb centre in the middle of the impy! Good old B! 
Rattery! That's the place to put ’em. Let her go! There’s | 
xnother on the left horn, and another, and another. Gawd, ! 
‘ow they serve those guns! Hope the beggars don't do a 
guy before we get a chance at em.” ‘ 


retoria, to attend a midnight 


ig day Major-General Currington 


“Shut up, you blighted idiot! If your eyes were as wide , 
open as your mouth is you'd see the vermin crawling ronnd i 
Look! Up yonder to the left! | 


the shoulder of that kopje. 
Ah: Got him in once. ‘lake the next, Ned; sce what they 
mean? They want to get behind us. Good! Tho other 
chaps 've got on to them. Steady and straight, lads, 
and we'll show them how to turn the flank of the ‘K’ 
boys. Put yer head down, Mike, you bally idiot ; what 
were rocks made for? Lawd he’s got it! I'll bet my old 
barker to a pea-shooter no kaffir ever fired that shot. 
There, tako that and go home you blacked-up Dutzsh- 


man,” 

“Well shot, Jacky boy! Six hundred yards if it was 

aninch! Those bally Boers won’t have much to teach rat 
us in the shooting line when we do meet’em. That chap 
never kicked before he dropped. Ah! Good again! 
Seo the rock fly? That shell was as good as six, and 
that’s what the Boers ‘ll find ou: 
down beyond the stones and thinking that we're going to 
run up to them and get shot down like sheep, like thoso 
poor chaps at Lang’s Nek did. Seven pounder 
mélinites at four thousand yards is what they 
want, and by the Great Scoop they'll get ’em.” 
_ “Hope so, sure, Ned. There'll be more sport 
in it anyhow than this nigger-hunting, and it’s «¥ 
Coming soon too, for this game won’t last much 
longer. Freddy’s got ’em this time. They never thought 
they were going to get anything like this rush through 
the mountains and bein’ jammed up in a mantrap 
like this. Good old screw- ! That's the way. Sce 
ew scatter down the kopje with the rocks after ‘em. I 
thought so! Right down to the viei! Let ‘em go! 
Sharpshooting cialis easy! Hooray! There goes the bugle! 
Put on the toasting-forks. Bullet and bayon® is the word 
now, Ned. Down we go!” 

The foregoing conversation took place sevcn days after 
the news of the cutting of the wires had come to Buluwayo, 

tween troopers John Hinton and Edward hg el of 
Macfarlane’s “ K ” troop of horse as they lay side by side 
behind a sheltering ridge of stones on the slope of a hill a 
little to the north of the Nuanetzi river down towards the 
angle where the river and the old Pioneer Road join at 
Nuanetzi township. 

The hills h 
midway between the two ranges there is a kopie, or isolated 
hill, which Sir Frederick Carrington, or “ Fighting Freddy,” 
4s his men affectionately termed him when out of ear-shot, 

purposely left unoccupied, when, after six days 
hard marching and skirmishing, he had hunted the 
Matabili and ote Mashona allies out of their retreats in 
the Matoppo hills and driven them down, mile by milo, 
into the cud de sac between the Nuanetzi and the Lundi 
which he intended to be the final scene of the war so far 
as the rebel kaffirs were concerned. : 

He had left one road, and one only, open—that which 
led through a chain of hills that ran from north-east to 
South-west across the plain. They had passed through this 
by ni had unmolested and confident of forcing their way over 
the Pioneer Road and into the wild Amaduma country 
eee when morning dawned they a the His 
ned wi es and every outlet e 
terrible little « ud-speakers” and the long “ big-talkers,” 
and it wag just after sunrise this particular morning 
that troopers Hinton and Dem y exchanged sentiments 

\ 


“One takes the name of Pearson nowa 
misplaced. Of the August nu 


t when they get lying —- 


ere meet in a somowhat sharp curve, and about | 


+ eee ~ 


to the accompaniment of the cracking of rifles, the “ 
spat” of the bullets on the stonos : 
whistle and crash of the shell 
“the circus had opened,” as t: 
_ The Matabili, secing them 
tively fallen back into t 
Preparing to rush the hill 
there, and there alone, la: 


t- 
and the fase ead 
-firo, about half-an-hour after 
rooper Dempsey put it. 
selves surrounded, had instinc- 
heir old formation, and were 
8 pi tho eastward, feeling that 
y their only chance of escape. 
There wero between ten and twelve ro ee of them, aed 
as the bugle rang out they had formed up under the shelter 
of the isolated kopje, and were swinging out in their 
crescent-shaped formation round the shoulder of the hill, 
fairly well covered by tho brushwood. 

The last notes had scarcely died away when overy man 
of the « K” troop had loosed the knee-halter of his horse 
and was picking his way down through the stones, with 
the bridle on his left arm and his rifle lying across it, ready 
for instant use. Across the valley they could see other 
men and horses picking their way down, 
every now and then, as they did, to take 
black shape crawlin 
to a bullet that ec: 
behind a stone. 

Then when they reached practicable ground the halt was 
called and every man stood t 
| ride as the order might come 
Crescent of the Matabili w 
waving spears and guns and shields, w 
the base of the kopje to the le 
desperate valour towards the 
hills, and to the right of the kopje another 
line, some twelve or fifteen hundred strony, 
was moving up the valley to intercept the 
threatened charge of the troopers. 

“It'll be half-a-dozen volleys and 
up an’ at ’em, Ned, you sce.” 

“Yes, bayonet and pepper-box 
against asserai and shield, and 
pretty warm work it'll bo 
too, when we get to close 

uarters, for those black 

evils mean do or dic 
this time, secing it's 
get through or king. 
dom come for 
them—if they 
have a king- 
dom cone.” 


a chance shot at a 
% among the rocks, or to reply in kind 
tme singing out of a cloud of smoke 


is Meanwhile, the long brown 
arriors, alive with plunes and 


slopes of the eastern 


bg 


“That's it, 
Jack. Here 
comes Mac, 


Thoughtso! Six 
volleys andshoot 
low, then mount 
and at ’em. 
Good-bye, Jacky 
boy, if I don’t sce you 
again. Remember me at 
home, if you get there and 
I don’t. This is going to 


“ By-bye, Ned, and do the same for mo if I get au assegai 
| between the ribs and you don’t. O reservoir, old man ! 
Now then, Iet her go and shoot straight, and don t aim at 
tho same nigger as me. We've no icad to waste. : 
Tho two chums shook hands, as many another pair of 
od chums did about the samo time, for, as Trooper 
inton had remarked, the next half-hour or so bade fair to 
be blazing hot. The Matabili outnumbered them some 
six to one, and were coming on as though they meant 
business, When they were about twelve hundred yards 
away the long rifle-barrels dropped across the saddles, and 
the fire and smoke began to spurt from the muzzles up 
and down the line across the valley. 


Matabilis stopped, and 
about a fourth of them 
threw themselves upon the 
ground, and flashes of 
flame jumped up from 
among the grass and 
bullets came singing and 
hissing over the troopers’ 
heads. Then they spran; 
up and made another rns 
forward, and again the 
rifles spoke—-this time 
with better effect than 


who lay down didn't get 
up again. Then for four 
more rounds it was load 
» and fire as fast as aim 
could be taken, then, almost 
as one man, troops “K,” 
“G,” and “F,” swung up 
into the saddle, ne Bagi 
sang out its message, and, with revolver in the left handan 
baveneted rifle in the right, they raced away in a long, 
close line on to the solid advancing mass of the Matabili. 


R CONTEMPORARIES THINK: 
ba Orr ES of genuineness ; and it must 


mber of 


and stopping | 


"y his horse ready to shoot or | 


as swinving round i 
ft and flowing in a torrent of | 


at “) 


. EN aeasas 
© Wem As ee 
toy 


bea blazing hot half-hour.” 


At the firat discharge the | 


before, for some of those | 
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Z ' ears, and }, 
“wate horse to its 
: ~ to get up again. 


| they rounded it a frightful scene came into view. 


They were met with wonderful coolness and stendine:« 
iness which betokened somethin: 
three or four 


” 


—& coolness and steadi: 
better than native drill 
hundred who werearmed 
with rifles ran out in 
front of the line, 
dropped to the ground 
when they were about 
three hundred yards off, 
and let go a volley that 
em agers ascoreof saddles 
and wounded twice as 
many horses. Then the 
rest charged forward 
over tho prostrate 
bodies, swinging their 
spears and waving their 
shields, 

At twenty yards the 
spears began t» fly and 
the revolvers to crack, 
and then footmen closed 
with horsemen; the 
short, heavy-headed 
stabbing ussegai clove 
‘its way into the breasts and 


and discipline. The 


i flanks of the rearing, scream- 
ing horses, and the weighted bayonets drove down through 
the tough shivlds, and through bone and muscle behind 
them. The dusky braves clutched at bridle and mane and 
y sheer weight and strength dragged many 2 
knees and rolled many a rider on the grass never 


But at last the deadly six-shooters and the swift-stabbing 
bayonets did their work, and the troopers began 
to forge ahead. Little more than three-fourths 

of their number got clear on the other side of the 
dusky line, but they re-formed in an instant, 
loaded their rifles, poured a point-blank volley 
from the saddle into the broken-up masses of 

the Matabili, and then charged in again, this tim) 
riding clear through them. 

Then to their rear from the eastward there came 
the sharp thudding roar of the Maxims, the dull bang- 
ing of the seven-pounders and the shrill crash of the 
bursting shells. At the familiar but dreaded sound 
the Matabili wavered for a moment and then broke 
and ran, only to be ridden down and bayoneted 
and shot by the now infuriated troopers. But the 
Maxim bullets and the shells were not for them. 
The main impi had by this time reached the foot of 
the eastern hill-slope and was making a gallant but 
useless stand against the storm of fire and hail of lead that 
was raining down upon them. 

*‘ Halt, lads, and see to the wounded for a bit. You'll not 
be wanted yet,” Captain Macfarlane shouted as he rode 
along the straggling line of panting horses and powder- 
blackened, blood-bespattered men. “Let the Maxims gct 
their work in and then we'll take them in the rear.” 

Then the line broke up and men went to look for dead 
and wounded chums and comrades, and do what they could 
for those who could still be helped. Dead horses were 
pwled off the crushed limbs of wounded men; others, 
kicking and writhing on the ground, got a revolver 
bullet under the ear to end their misery; limp, 
bloodstained forms were lifted tenderly by strong, 
gentle hands and carricd away to the shade; water- 
bottles were unslung and flasks came out, and pre- 
sently ficld-surgeons came galloping up with splints and 
bandages, and so the work of healing and friendship went 
on to the strange accompaniment of the grim music of death 
until the roar of the guns began to slacken. 

Then the bugle sounded ayain, rifles and revolvers wero 
loaded, and every man who could ride got back into the 
saddle, the line was re-formed and with a last glance back- 
wards at the dead and wounded, the troopers trotted down 
the valley and round the left shoulder of the kopje. As 
Of the 
eight or ten thousand Matabili who had made up the impi 
that had charged the fatal slopes, scarcely half were left 
alive, the rest lay scattered about, bullct-riddled and shell- 
mangled on the bloody grass. amidst the splintered troes 
and brushwood. Those left alive were making for the kopje 


| at the top of their speed, as the General had intended they 


should before the battle began. 

Suddenly the firing stopped altogether, the bugles sang 
out ayain, and a long straggling line of nearly twelve 
hundred horsemen composed of companics of Mounted 
Infantry, Hussars, Lancers, Cape Mounted Rifles, Cape 
Boys, and the Rhodesia Horse—which, true to time, 
Sir Richard Martin had brought down from Salisbury by the 
Victoria road—rode out of the trees amidst which the 
Maxims and seven-pounders had been planted, and forming 
up into their respective squads charged with lance and 
bayonet and revolver into the midst of the flying Matabili. 

At the same moment troops “ K,” “G,” and “ F” swung 
round their flank, cutting off their way of escape to the plain. 

Some turned and died in a fashion well worthy the blood 
of the old Amazulu, stabbing and clubbing and dragying 
men from their horses, and bringing thoir kerries duwn on 
their heads with the last effort of their lives, but most of 
them ran for the shelter of the trees on the kopje as fast as 
their legs would carry them, flinging their arms and shields 
away as they went. 

AL the foot of the kopje the pursuit stopped, for even 
“Fighting Freddy” had no heart to shed more blood than 
was necessary, 80 the bugle sounded the halt, and the 
different companies were divided into squads and picketed 
within sight of each other all round the hill,and the Maxims 
were brought down and posted so as to sweep all its lower 
slopes. Lastly, tho mountain batteries that had been 
brought with infinite labour from Buluwayo were run 
out and placed in conspicuous positions as a gentle hint to 
the Matabili that unless they surrendered pretty promptly 
means might be taken to persuade them. 


tee be admitted that the confidence is never 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE nothing can be written but praise.”—Dover Standard, 


ae ae Be 


“1 ape these black "1 see things 
able an Pl war sat tpi Dempeey to his chum 
about midday, when all the arrangements had been made, 
and they had finished 
comparing casualties. 
“We don’t want to stop 
here a week, you know. 
Those ain’t the chaps 
we've got to fight. It’s 
them  airy-faced, un- 
washed, biltong -chewin’ 
' sons of guns down yonder, 
and every hour we're kept 
here the stronger they'll 
be in’ on the frontier, 
bust ’em!” 

“Yes, that’s so, old 
man,” replied Trooper 
* Hinton, tenderly nursiug a 
leg that had had an assegai 
driven about three inches 
/ into it. “Our work ain’t 
‘73 here now; ite down 
see onder, and thundering 

Z work it’s going to 

be, you believe me.” 

“You can bet your Bgly fare on that, —— them! 
us a fill and pass your ; mine’s empty.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A Biacx Durcuman. 

Tue afternoon passed away without any further incident 
than the ordinary operations of camp life under the given 
conditions. The dead were buried in the valley with all 
due honours, the wounded were cared for in the field 
hospital that had been promptly established. Men with 
lighter hurts got them made comfortable, weapons were 
cleaned, artillery overhauled, camp kitchens made ready, 
and all due ione made for a “ blooming picnic,” as 
Private James Anson of the 17th Lancers, better known as 
« Jumping Jimmy,” from his extraordinary activity, tersely 
put it. 


Give 


Mangwe Pass. 

There could be no doubt now who they were, for they could 
be none other than the Boers, but there all certainty ended. 

Had there been a formal declaration of war, or were the 
Boers a lege did at Bronkhorst Spruit in 1881 when 
they m sixty-nine and severely wounded eighty- 
three unarmed men of eS a as they were 
marching into Pretoria with rifles and ammuni- 
tion screwed up in the bores on the waggons ? 

‘Was the Imperial Government alive to the situation and 


Psagain. Pet from England and India, or would it wait 
for Nek and Amajuba before the Empire put 
forth ite 

Doctor 


; or had the secret treaty with Germany 
Leyds had brought back with him from 

dibest, sod, il oi, wan Eriglasd os-fur eutactlad ts conepticn: 

effect, £0, was so far embroiled in compli 

tions she could send no adequate aid to the 

of South Africa ? 

were the 


them, were 


hg up in the House of 
Commons and asked spitefully humanitarian questions 


Added to this there was another reason why General 
Carrington desired a general and unconditional surrender 
in preference to turning the rebels out by force, and this 
reason was made oryaren’ inter on, in somewhat unexpected 
fashion, through the agency of our two friends, Ned 
Dempsey, of the “K” troop, and Private James Anson, 
of the Lancers. 

These two, as it happened, were Cockneys to the soles 
of their boots, and, more than that, old acquaintances in 
their days before they exchanged the wilds 
of the Mile End Road for the wilderness of South Africa. 


considering the bush craft and cunning of those they had to 
confine to the hill. 

It was s clear moonless night, and Trooper Dempsey and 
Private Anson, having tucked up Hinton and his 


be e 


They were towards these hills deeply engrossed 
in such talk as @ couple of thorough-bred Cockneys might 
to indulge in under such circumstances, and 
their thoughts were far away in the “little village”—in 
fact they were both standing, in the spirit, at the bar of an 
East-end hostelry well known to both—when Trooper 
Dempeey, whether from long habit of watchfulness, bred of 
much campaigning in the wilderness, or by some idle, 
unaccountable impulse, happened to turn his head round. 

The next instant a muttered oath in the pungent verna- 
cular of the Mile End Road broke from his lips, his right 
fist shot out from his shoulder and landed snugly under the 
chin of a tall kaffir who had rieen like a ghost from the 
grass, and was in the act of bringing his knob-kerrie down 
on Private Anson’s fo: cap, which he was wearing in the 
cool of the night ins of his helmet. 

The kaffir’s teeth clashed together, his head went back, 
and he tumbled over sideways with a dislocated jaw. At 
the same moment Private Anson whipped his revolver out 
and wheeled round just in time to cover another black, 
half-naked figure that had risen to its knees and was point- 
ing a heavy Colt six-shooter at Trooper Dempsey. The 
Lancer’s revolver cracked first, and the figure rolled 
backwards, sending a bullet into the air as it went. 

Meanwhile Trooper Dempsey had jumped on to his man, 
and was choking him, quietly but firmly, into insensibility, 
and in a few seconds more Private Anson was kneeling on 
the stomach of the man he had shot, as he soon discovered, 
clean through the right shoulder. He was groaning and 
writhing with the pain of his wound and the unpleasant 

ressure of a pair of bony knecs on his midriff, and, not a 

ittle to his surprise, the Lancer heard the word “ Alle- 
magtij!” come, half-spoken and half-groaned, through 
his clenched teeth. Ho let out a little low whistle of sur- 
prise, and then he said: 

“ Have you settled that josser, matey ?” 

“Alf a tick, Jimmy, and I'll have the belt round his 
elbows and a puttie round his lege, and then I’m with you. 
What's up? Did you kill that nigger with the shooter?” 

“Nigger be sugared! This ain’t no blooming nigger, 
unless they’ve been learning lately to cuss as well as shoot 
in Dutch, and he ain't dead, neither, though I've got him 
fair through the right shoulder. Lie down, bust you, or 
I'll save you the rope to-morrow and throttle you right 
away. Here, let’s see what colour the Lawd made yer.” 

Private Anson a good deal more of the bulldog 
courage of the British Tommy than he did of refinement in 
the use of ways and means, 80 he just spat in his and 
rubbed it hard on the cheek of his captive. When he took 
it away there was a broad, dirty grey streak down the side 
of the man’s : Pam 


a@ voice a little 
husky with ex- |j 
citement. “If 
you and me 
doesn’t get a 
stripe apiece for 
this night’s work 
there ain’t no 
justice in the 

itish army. I 
know’d this wurn’t no nigger. He’s a blooming Dutch 
spy, that’s what he is—one of them bally Dutchmen 
wot’s been teaching the kaffirs to shoot straight, and 
giving them Lee-Metfords and cartridges. Strike a match 
and let’s havea good look at him.” 

“"Strewth, matey, but you're right,” Trooper Dempsey 
half whispered as he held the flickering light of the wax 
match over the face of the prostrate man, who had now 
opened his eyes and was rolling them from one to the other. 
“ He’s no more a kaffr than Iam, I wonder what hia little 
lay was?” 

“ His little lay?” cchoed Private Anson, with a tinge of 
scorn in his voice. ‘Here, take my putties off and tie him 
up while I hold him down, and I'll yer. Can’t yer ace ?” 
he went on, as Trooper Dempecy began to unroll the long 
strips of blue cloth which encased his nether limbs from the 
knee down. “He’s managed to sneak through the line 
somehow with this kaffir, and the kaffir, knowing the 
country better nor you know your prayers, ’ud have took 
him across the river and guided him as straight as a 
bee line, as the Yanks gay, to where them pels of his is on 
the frontier, and he’d have given the whole show away if 
he'd once ‘ave got there. 

“ Yer see this is what the Gencral was waiting for. We 
could have chucked the niggers out of the kopje right 
enough, but he knowed there was Dutchmen among ’em, 0 
he wanted to Ithe whole kit of ’em and catch the 
Dutchmen corpus delicty, as I heard a lawyer say once about 
a burglar as the coppers had nailed ‘alf in and ‘alf out of a 
kitchen window.” 

“ Well, strike mo pink!” exclaimed Trooper Dempscy, as 
the truth dawned upon him. “I should never have cmatied 
to that ina blue moon. Why if these chaps had got clear 
away they'd bave brought the Dutchmen up in no time on 
them quick-stepping ecraggy little ‘orses of theirs, and 
they’d have caught us here in this valley like a regular 
man-trap, while we was picnicing round this blooming 
a waiting for the niggers to come out. 

“ There y’are. Now he’s ‘elplesa a3 a ‘obbled hostrich, 
and there’s the Pane emsing from camp at last to see what 
the row’s about. on, 8,” he shouted to a dozen 
dark forms that were ing h the long grass and 
stumpey bushes towards them. “Come on ; 
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trath than he did when he made this last remark. 
General was pleased when the real and the sham kaftir 
carried on crossed rifles into camp, and the adventure was 
reported to him. He was so pleased that he confined himself 


The 
were 


to a bare three 
minutes of ex- 
pletives with 
reference tothe 
sentey who had ..j 
et them ¥ 

through; then ea 
he ordered half 
the troops to 
patrol the 
whole circuit 
of the kopje for 
three __ hours, 
one tloced ty the oth 

reliev y the other half until daylight, w 
intended to take sharp and decisive ms Oe Mi 
situation which the exploit of Trooper Dempsey anil 
Private Anson had proved to be of a very serious charactvr 
i 


af. 


indeed. 

The Kaffir-Dutchman he sent away at once to ashes 
and have his wound attended tor directing Fee 
brought before him at daybreak the next mornin. He 
paid the two heroes of the coe & brief but meanin. 
compliment on their luck and the promptness with which 
they had turned it to account, and sent them off to turn in 
before their sentry-go came round, instead of which they 
went and woke up Trooper Hinton, and promptly set hi: 
swearing with envy by glowing and much-debated accounts 
of how the whole thing happened, for, of course, by this 
time each had naturally got his own version of th. 
adventure, and the more they thrashed out the details, anil 
the more pipes they filled and emptied, and the moro of th. 
readily-offered flasks they pulled at the more widely did tle 
two versions differ from each other until at length the one 
adventure had become two, and the heroes of it were 
scarcely on speaking terms. 

(To be continued.) 

(Nore.—It is only right to say that these and the 
following chapters were written and had gone to press 
several weeks before General Carrington and his gallant 
troops caused fact to once more anticipate fiction. ‘The 
liberty that has been taken with the calendar will be se: 
to be essential to the symmetry of the story. ] 


—_—— je 


Mr. GREATHEAD, the landlord, says he prefers as 
tenants experienced chess players, because it is +» 
seldom that they move. 

In tHE Near Furure.—First Doctor: “Good 
radiograph, isn’t it?” 

Second Doctor: “ Fairly good; flatters the left lung 


a little, I think.” 
——rt 

EveNnInG NEwspaPER Epitor: “ We have not had 
any sensations for a few days.” 

ub-editor: ‘ No, sir.” 

Editor: “Well, you my offer £100 oe funeral 
expenses to any reporter who will jump off the top of 
the Great Wheel. me F 

—_—— i 

A Goop Reason.—Master Tommy is ill, and also 
indisposed to take the prescribed pemndy: 

“Come, my precious,” says his mother, “you must 
swallow your medicine.” 

“T can't.” 

“One always can when one wants to.” 

“ But I don’t want to.” 


Bicycles for “P.W.” Readers. 


_S 

Tue four “ Advance” bicycles which were recently offered 
as prizes in various competitions have been sought afte: 
with Sondieails energy, and it is only with the utmost 
difficulty that it has been possible to select the winners. 

The bicycle for the greatest number of namesattached t» 
a petition to Parliament against the taxation of cycles has 
been won by H. Greenoff of 76, Edgesideholm, Waterfoot, wh» 
has forwarded 6,140 signatures. To the three witness's 
one guinea each haa been forwarded. The second bicycle 
for the best anagram on the words “ Advance Petitiun to 
Parliament” falls to the share of Mr. C. E. Wiles of ], 
Milton Terrace, York, who formed from the letters at his 
disposal this sentence: “O, aid it men; prevent a totil 
panic.” Among the anagrams sent in there were sever! 
which at first sight seemed superior to this, but every one of 
these contained the word “to,” which,as it appears in the 

iginal sentence, entirely does away with their merit. 7 he 
third bicycle for the best straight-line picture of a man 0” 
a bicycle has been awarded to Miss Edith €. Somerville. 
Drishane House, Skibbereen, co. Cork, for a perfectly 
delightful sketch, while the fourth machine for the best 
four-line verse on bicycling has been gained by Mr. Ww. 


uu don’t want 
' wonky for the night, went out for a stroll and a last yer guns. We've got a half-dead nigger with a broken jaw | Aldersey Lewis of 32, Lee Park, 8.E., who worte: 
ind lines before ing in for the night, as their | and a black Dutchman with a bullet in him for you tocarry | you may sail on the tumbling ocean, you may sleigh o'er the froz 
sentry-go wouldn’t come round till sunrise. ir troops | back. Some thick-eyed idiot as thought he was a sentry let snow, 
ee onan: pte ranide ag ‘em ees Em Oe Bore Gawd help him if Freddy You may drive the American buggy, you may skate ox ride 0 Tos 0 
mile away to southward was a woernely- him ; but, ‘strewth, won't the General be glad of progression, has but 
wooded hills, on the other side of which flowed Bir chap!” glad to see ae Se aes ene on, 
Nuanetsi. ‘Trooper Dempsey never came nearer to the unadulterated | S80 hail to the fiying cycle, pedal and crank and chaiz. 
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FICTION. 


A New Device 1x Wax.—A marvellous piece of 


soon be erected in the lobby of one of our chief places 
of amusement. 

It will be a life-size figure in wax, and all persons 
desiring free passes will be referred to it. It will wear 
a shiny high hat, a diamond pin, and a coat of many 
checks. Its right hand will grasp o heavy walking. 
stick. A waxen volume, labelled “ Free List,” will be 
in the other. 

The advertising agent of the WEEKLY CoFFIN who 
desires six free es will be told to “ hand his card to 
the stout gentleman in the lobby.” He will do s0, 
standing, unconsciously, on a trap connected with the 
bouncer’s strong right arm. He will be seized and 
curied down four steps across the pavement and 
deposited in the gutter, after which the bouncer will 
return and take up ite position in the lobby. 

To reputable journalists who are welcomed at the 
place will be revealed the whereabouts of the secret 
spring. Upon touching thie the phonograph concealed 
in the automaton’s head will utter the words: “ Cer- 
tainly; glad to see you; slip in with your friend and 
take a look round.” 

Then the journalist will touch a second spring, and 
the image will say: “ Let's step round the corner and 
have a drink.” 

The visitor will be conducted to an adjacent bar, 
where, at the automaton’s command, the barmuid will 
serve them. An automatic bell-punch in the right leg of 
the image will record the number of drinks paid for each 
day. 

An image of this description has been in use at the 
Musée Grevin in Paris for several years, and was found 
to work admirably. It has been arrested a number of 
times for assault and battery. On such occasions it 
oes peaceably to the police court, gives its name and 
address, and is marched off to a cell to be bailed out the 
next morning. It has never been found guilty of the 
charges preferred against it, as the highest tribunal in 
France has dechured it to be non compos. 


ss § oe 


THE AMATEUR CARPENTER. —It is great fun to 
watch an amateur carpenter. He usually knows how to 
use tools just about as well as a hen knows how to paint 
arose. He may be a good, honest, and even virtuous 
citizen in other respects, but when he retires to his 
workroom and strips off his coat and vest for a little 
recreation with edged tools, it is just as well not tohave 
any of the women folks or children within hearing. 
The dog may come in if he wants to, but it muet be with 
the understanding that it is at his own risk. It is said 
that doga are intelligent. Some doga are; but the dog 
that persists in hanging about an amateur carpenter 
isn't worth the leather it takes to make his collar. 

The amateur carpenter always wants to make some- 
thing without wasting any time. He is never content to 
¢o through with a course of experimental processes in 
wood. if he saws a board, it is not to see how well or 
how straight he can learn to do it, but to make it fit into 
some mechanical creation of his fertile brain. If he 
drives a nail it is not to discover the mystery of doing 
it without splitting either of the surfaces which it joins, 
or how to keep it from staggering about like a ay 
post on a club night. He drives it, of course, to make 
the sides of a box stick on. 

It is this insatiable constructive passion which gets 
the amateur carpenter into trouble. If he would be 
content with using his tools at first to find out how to 
use them, and afterwards to find out what to use them 
for, he would get along much better. But no; he must 
make something. He has an ideal in his head and he 
ma pediately sets to work to carve it out in wood and 

ails, 

By-and-bye, after a great deal of perspiring and 
wuttered utterance, he aot the pieces, the romattaant 
parts, of the thing blocked out; and here he takes a 
rest and contemplates hia blistered pa!ms with consider- 
ible self-satisfaction. It looks as though the chief 
difficulty had been conquered ; all that remains to be 
done is to put the pieces together and the thing 
will be comp But, alas, for his short-lived con- 
ee The trials of the amateur carpenter have just 


When he buckles to work again he is astonished to 
find that the constituent parts of his conception don't 
urmonise, a8 you may say, worth a halfpenny. One 
slants to the north and the other to the south, one is 
bigger at the top, and the other at the bottom. Chan 
them round and it works just the other way, but for the 
life of him he can't make them so that they will come 
out even. He tries the sides and they are four times as 
bad. One laps over the two ends about an inch each 
"i and the other one is about an inch too short. 
en the amateur garpenter pours out the vials 

of his wrath. With one mighty kick he sends 
the ingredients of his masterpiece flying across 
the room. The dog gets the piece t is full 
of half driven nails just in that — i 
most vitally connected with his ing apparatus, 

the chorus of epithets aud yells that ascends from that 
Small back chamber is something awful. To add to his 


PEARSON 


, unqualified success. 
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boiling rage, the amateur has severely sprained and 


, otherwise inconvenienced his two most efficient toes, 


from having forgotten the fact that he had his slippers 
on instead of his Loots when his emotions yot the Letter 


, of him. 
mechanism in the shape of an automatic bouncer will | 


On the whole, his first effort cannot be set down as an 
J Still. he does not wish to give up 
so easily, and, after ho bling about and kicking the doz 
three or four times with his well foot, toeven things up, 
he ets down and tries to think of something simple to 
mike. 

How, for instance, would a doll-table for the little girl 
do? A square bit of board, with four holes at the four 
corners, und rounded sticks driven into them, would be 
the general plan of it. Simple enough, surely! Hecan 
do that without any trouble. So up he gets, selects his 
board, and proceeds to.saw off the requisite portion of 
it. When about half-way through the board the saw 
sticks, and will not move either way. The amateur 
carpenter tugs away for a few minutes, and then once 
again his choler begins to rise—not his paper-collar ; 
that was up about his ears a good while ago. He 
jumps up on the bench, plants both feet on the board, 
a ai saw-hundle, and jerks backward with all his 
night. 

The saw comes out with a rush, and the amateur 
carpenter swoops down off the hench, and plunges the 
back of his head into the nail-box. Fortunately, his 
collar protects his scalp somewhat, and he escapes with 
a vision of two billion stars, and a long raw scratch on 
the neck. 

The saw. however, is now out of the board, and a 
brilliant thought occurs to the amateur carpenter. He 
has heard that Jard or tallow rubbed on a refractory 
saw will cause it to glide with the most charming 
smoothness through the tightest kind of board. So he 

oes and hunts up the servant. and persuades her to let 
fin take the lard-pail. Armed with this he returns to 
his stronghold, and the dog—like a thick-headed ass— 
retuins with him. The amateur carpeuter hesmears the 
saw for its entire length on both sides with lard an inch 
deep, and then goes for the board again. 
he saw runs easier, but the jard covers up his 
guiding mark, and he works off on a sort of tangent. It 
will do, however, for such a rude and simp'e affair as a 
home-made doll-table. Now he must bore the holes in 
the four corners. 

He selects a bit of about the right size. screws it into 
the bit-brace, puts his block over a hole in the bench, 
weighs it, and proceeds to bore. For a few moments 
the chips fly in a lively manner, then there is an 
ominous cracking sound, the bit goes through with a 
rush, and the amateur carpenter, unable to recover 
himself, comes down slap on the bench, knocking all the 
wind out of him, and giving himeelf a sanguinary nose 
by banging that member aguinst the edge of the tool- 
chest. ; 


This ends his recreation for the first day. With a 
howl of anguish and rage he darts from the room, 
holding his nose in his hand and yelling for a handker- 
chief. Finally, after his devoted wife has dropped 
half-a-dozen bunches of cold keys down his back and 
gone through the whole list of superstitious remedies 
for nose-bleed, he recovers, bathes, clothes himself, and 
returns to his right mind. 


THREE DAYS 


In PHRIS for ~ -« » £2128. 6d. 
To BRUSSELS and 
WATERLOO for» » £2 Os. Od. 


Tne great success of our trips to Brussels, of which particulars 
appear below, have led us to euter into arrangements with 
esers. ‘hos. Cook and Son for an alternative tour to Paris, 
Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Vic- 
toria, travelling rid Newhaven and Dieppe to Paris, passengers 
will arrive there on Saturday morning. 

Breaktust, dinner, and will be al on Saturday and 
Sunday, and breakfast and dinner on Monday, visitors returning 
Monday night, and arriving in Londou on Taesday morning. 

The touriste will travel third clase by rail; those who prefer 
second class will be charged an additional ten shillings, while for 
the further sum of tive shillings first-class hotel accommodation 
can ‘be obtained. These prices inclade conveyance between the 
railway and hotel on arrival and at departure from Paris. : 
The accommodation provided will be found to leave nothing 
that could be desired. 4/1 pla for tickets must be 
made to this office, stating the date for which they are required, 
and inclosing the necessary amount in postal orders. 


ANOTHER ITINERARY, 


SpectaL arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Son for another attractive tour for ers of 
P.W. This tour will occupy three days. Starting from London 
(say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel by Harwich and 
Antwerp to Brussels. From bere an excursion will be made to 
the scene of the battle of Waterloo. . 

Passengers will travel third class by train and second by 
steamer. Breakfast will be provided at Antwerp on arrival, and 
two days and a half full accommodation at headquarters. 

Those who wish to stay at any particular hotel on Messrs. 
Cook’s first-class list can do so at an additional cost of 1C 
All applications for tickets must be made to this office, stati 
the date for 
orders. 


which they are required, and inclosing £2 in postal\ 


FACTS, 


THE people of the United States consume about 
4,090,090 bottles of pickles every week. 


AUSTRIAN police must know how to swim and how to 


use a boat. They are also required tu understand 
telegraphy. 


In the ocean, at a depth of 500 feet Lelow the surface. 
the sun has an illuminating power about cqual to the 
light of the full moon. 


Surps of war are usually fitted with lightning 
conductors. This precaution is rendered necessary by 
the explosives stored away in their maguzines. 


THE tail of the kangaroo is the fleshiest part of the 
animal. It is considered dainty food when bviled in its 


own skin, which afterwards may be drawn off like « 
glove. 


THE title “reverend” was until the sixteenth century 
addressed to many others besides clergymen, such as 
judges and eminent writers; but from that time its use 
has been strictly confined to the clergy. 


Most leaves contain some nourishing properties, in 
, particular those of the acacia tree. It would be quite 
possible to subsist on leaves if the supply were not 
stinted, and tbe shipwrecked mariner will keep in very 
ee condition if he chews them as he would his quid of 
“ baccy.” 


In Japan archers test their arrows by balancing them 
| on the nails of the second and third fingers of the left 
hand and rapidly twirling them by the feathered end 
with the fingers of the right hand. Ifthe arrow makes 
a whirring sound it is crooked and must be 
straightened. 


CONFECTIONERS, as we know, use a great number of 
nuts, but it is surprising to learn that in France these 
are generally purchased already cracked, the peasants 
in a village in the South-western Department of the 
Lot making it an actual business to shell nuts with 
marvellous rapidity for the market. 


THERE is a benevolent society in Russia called “The 
Lovers of Zion,” whose purpose is to encourage and 
assist emigrants from that country to Palestine, and 
which has already sent more than 30,000 families, who 
have bought or taken up the idle land in and round 
Jerusalem, and are cultivating the olive. 


Dr. Fick has shown that winking is more frequent as 
the retina becomes more fatigued, and it has been found 
that in reading at a distance the number of winks per 
minute is 18 with electrical illumination, 2°8 with 
gaslight, while with weak illumination, which barely 
permits reading, the number is 6°8 per minute. 


A cuRIovs point in Swedish criminal law is that 
confession is necessary before a capital sentence can be 
carried out. If, however, the culprit persists in 
protesting his innocence in the face of overpowering 
evidence, the prison discipline is made extremely strict 
and severe until the desired confession is obtained. 


Even apart from its Biblical associations, the river 
Jordan is of great interest. During its course it falls 
over 1,200 feet. At no point is it navigable, even by 
small craft, to any considerable distance, and presents 
the unique spectacle of a river which has never been 
navigated, flowing into a sea which contains not one 
living creature. 


ScoTLAND claims the credit of having the smallest 
burial ground in the world. It is situated in the town 
of Galashiels, between Bridge Street and High Street. 
It measures only twenty-two and a half feet by fourteen 
and a half feet, and is surrounded by a rickety wall 
about seven feet high. It has been closed as a burial 
ground for many years. 


AN expert at figures says: 12,000 vehicles, a quarter 
of them omnibuses, pass through the Strand in the day, 
and the narrowness of the street causes each of their 
63,000 occupants to waste on an average three minutes. 
The total waste of time equals 3,150 hours, the money 
value of which, at the very moderate rate of one shilling 
an hour, is £157 per day, or over £47.00) per annum. 


In order to still further carry out certain recommen- 
dations of the recent committee on prisons. the directors 
of English convict prisons have decided that, with a 
view to raise the moral tone and relieve the monotony of 
the life of convicts undergoing long sentences of penal 
servitude, lectures on scientific and interesting subjects 
shall be periodically held, and arrangements are in 
progress for giving early effect to this innova- 
tion. 


I hereby cevtisy that the premium in reepect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to September th, 
1896, and that therefore ercry purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accident to the extent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named in the 


coupon on page 103, f, = 


General Manager for the 
Ocean Accident and 
Certainly the proprietors have more 


Gwarantce Corporation, 
Ltd 


“PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, the youngest of them all, has quickly won a high place in public favour. 
tran fulfilled the Rate oF the early numbers, and the August edition cannot 


fail to enhance its reputation.”—Hampstead Express. 


QUEER CUSTOMS AT COURT. 
By a Oovar OFFiciat. 


ALTHOUGH the reasons which led to the establish- 
aS - Court : py ce = lo bac Agi Pe 
ys having long when a haughty noble, ru 
at a State ceremony, would think nothing, if powerful 
enough, of Ngee! is spite on the sovereign by rudely 
turning his back or snatching something violently 
from his master’s hand, yet much of the etiquette 


remains, 

Some of the details insisted on at royal dances and 
concerts are curious. At State balls the appearance 
of the royal family is announced by the entrance of a 
number of gentlemen carrying “Jon Court sticks.” 
‘The Princess of Wales, when present, heads the party, 
and in accordance with precedent established hundreds 
of yeurs ago, advances with a naive, faltering, hesitating 


step. 

(— one of the bulls in the reign of James I. 
that the custom criginated. That monarch was 80 
pleased at what he called the blending of timidity with 
child-like confidence which characterised the demeanour 
of his son's young wife us she entered the ballroom. 
that he decreed that this deportment should be con- 
stituted a part of Court etiquette. 

Should the Princess of Wales or any of the royal 
ladies, on arriving at their seats, espy anyone to whom 
they wish to bow, they will perform a curtsey which is 
feeerved exclusively for royal balls and concerts. It is 
a very elaborate genuflection and occupies about fifty 
seconds. 

All quadrilles and lancers are expected to be danced ina 
stately and ceremonious manner. and certain it is tbat in 
the earlier part of the evening all concerned are expected 
tocomport themselves with intense gravity. But as the 
night grows apace, the rule ia slightly relaxed. Conver- 
eation mes general and even laughter is winked at, 
but the masters of the ceremonies keep a close watch on 
those daring spirits who betray a desire to introduce 
Foiing novelties such as the trois temps and the Boston 


At the royal concerts, which are attended by persons 
of sup*rior social position to those invited to the balls, 
the*etiquette is also rigidly enforced and aever deviated 
from. Some of it presses very hardly even on royalty 
iteelf. For instance, royal personages ure expected to 
remain seated throughout the concert, a rroesenitg they 
must find extremely irksome, as the gilt chairs used on 
these occasions are not only very small, but being 
— with their backa to the orchestra, prevent them 


etiquette is more considerate with ‘the guests, 
who are allowed to walk about, whisper, and even 


look at the pictures, or adjourn to the refreshment- 
room. 

The begin — ~ — is introduced i 
separate the audience from the singers is regarded 
the ‘latter with the dee pb as indicating Rr 
existence of a social barrier between them. Naturally a 

r like Adelina Patti rejoicing in an income of 
,000 a year, considers herself the equal of most of 
the guests who listen to her. But the bar is always 
fixed for a State concert, and is not likely to be ever 


"Which breach of 
ich breach of etiquette is regarded with the 
dificult to decide. All things 


greatest displeasure it is 
considered, [ should say the “ cough” or the “ sneeze.” 


Under no circumstances, when you are before royalty, 


must you cough. If you find the coming cough tickling 
inal throat you must contrive somehow to strangle it 
fore delivery. 


The same with sneezing. When it clamours for utter- 
ance, grind your teeth together, break a blood-vessel, if 
necessary, but stifle the sneeze! 

Another awful breach of etiquette is to ask a question 
of any royal personage who may condescend to address 
you. Neither must you make any remark without being 
first ad The person who so far forgets himself 
or herself as to continue to wear gloves when spoken to is 
likely to receive a reprimand from the proper quarters 
later on. 

_ Reverting for a moment to coughs, there is one occa- 
sion when the cough becomes a matter of etiquette. 
Suppoee, on the occasion of a State ball, the Prince of 
Wales retires to his smoking-room fora whiff, whilst a 
royal servant on these occasions is expected to scratch 
the door, 'a member of the royal family to shake the 
handle, all other persons are enjoined ‘to produce at 
intervals a gentle admonitory cough, which is not always 


audible. 
2 §—____ 


Cuouty Hunrinopust: “ How much do you charge 
for boats an hour P” 

Old Tar: “One shilling an hour for regular rowin’, 
five bob extra ef yer want ter upset th’ boat an’ save th’ 


lady’s life.” 
—».f————_ 


JOHNNIE was looking over the puzzle column of his 

per. One of the questions was “ How can you put 

wn nine strokes in such a way that their total ll 
represent one ?” 

“Oh! That's easy,” said he. “ Nine strokes is about 


vo 


the size of one spankin’. 


TELL THE TRUTH TO CHILDREN. 


THERE is nothing gained in the government of 
children by threatening that which is not performed. 

The futility of the habit of saying to a little one that 
if he is not good, the mother will do so and so, followed 
by the failure to do it, was well exemplified the other 


day. 

in reply to the remark: “If ont | is not quiet, 
mother will have to put on her hat an ge away, the 
three-year-old daughter said: “ Mamma, I jes’ wish you 
would go dis time. 


OHO e 
MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 


Ir has long been known that “ mountain sickness "is 
due to a deficiency of oxygen in the air at high altitudes, 
making the respiratory and organic combustions in- 
sufficient to support healthy life. This anoxyhemia is, 
however, according to Dr. Regnard, not the sole cause 
of it, because some persons are unattacked, and he 
shows that fatigue is another factor in the problem. 
Passengers by railway to the summit of a high mountain 
would suffer from it were deficiency of oxygen the only 
cause. 

Lack of oxygen in the blood and excess of muscular 
work are the two sources of this disease. To prove it, 
Mr. Regnard hus inclosed two fowls in a vacuum, one 
of them being obliged to turn a mousemill, the other 
being idle, and when an exhaustion, conmeaeend ine to 
about, 10,000 feet of altitude, was produced" by the air 
pump, the working fowl began to show all signs of 
mountain sickness. . 

At a hypothetical altitude of ubout 14,000 feet the bird 
seemed to be dead, whereas, the idle fowl was apparently 
unconcerned, and only began to exhibit the same 
symptoms as its companion at a rarefaction corres- 
ponding to a height of about 24,000 feet. This fowl 
was all right on being liberated, but the other continued 
ill for several days. The result is encouraging to 
tourists on high mountain railways, and will be useful 
to mountain climbers. 


WORKMEN TO BE ENVIED. 


A Most remarkable circumstance has occurred at a 
town called Franklin, in the oil regions of the United 
States. 

There is u hill on the borders of a creek there which 
had proved very productive to those prospecting after 
petroleum. In fact, so fruitful was it that it was 
positively honeycombed with borings. 

Tomkins and Sons, the enterprising firm who had 
carried these on with so much profit, were loath to 
abandon their workings ‘until they were satisfied that 
they had exhausted their luck. 

hey gave orders to sink the shaft deeper. The 
workman pierced away until they had penetrated toa 
depth of nearly five hundred feet, when success rewarded 
their efforts. . ‘ 

They had “struck ile ” a; ain, and at the first action 
of the pump up came bubbling in a full, continaons 
stream the precious liquid. But there was something 
very peculiar about it. It had not exactly the bitu- 
minous colour or smell, nor would it take fire. 

At last one daring fellow determined to taste it in 
order to form some opinion of its quality. After he had 

laced a few drops on his tongue, he smacked his lips 
Facets, and said : 

“This must be looked into.” 

He put the end of the pipe to his mouth and imbibed 
such an enormous quantity of the product of the spring, 
that his comrades drew him away, lest he should do 
himeelf injury. 

But curiosity impelled them to follow his example, and 


the consequence was that every one of them drank and 
drank again, until in less than an hour all were stretched 
insensible. 


The tidings spread to the village that there was some- 
thing very strange in Tomkins and Sons’ new well. 

The entire 2 gem ye ran up to test the wondrous oil, 
and in a brief period the entire population was seized 
with a thickness of utterance, an incontinency of the 
knees, and a species of stupor. Very soon after the 
entire population was prone on the ground. 

At last Mr. Tomkins and his foreman arrived, and 
were bewildered at the sight that met them. The fore- 
man tasted the liquid, and stated that it had a queer 
savour of beer. 

In all haste Mr. Tomkins sent for Herr Swascher, the 
brewer, the greatest connoisseur of beer in the district, 
to consult him on the subject. 

The brewer came, tasted the fluid, and exclaimed in 


oer Mein Gott! it is peer !—m ! Dey ha red 
! !— r ey have 
into my cellar!” — J ™ 
Further research showed the r man was right. 
— ag A the huge tank from which 
the were supplied was run perfect] . Th 
intinntiamkiaa Oe 
Poor Herr Swascher! There was not a malediction in 
the whole wide range of German metaphysics he did not 
indulge in for some days after. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 29, 1895. 


° NEW AND STRANGE. 


A CLOTHES washing machine has been i 
applicable also for use asa chwn. Which thing of « 
truth, sounds disgusting. 


A HOBSE-COLLAR has been patented that has thi, 
advantage, that its size can be adapted to fit any horse 
The fastening, which is somewhat elaborate, is located at 
the lower part of the collar, and although addiny 
nothing to the beauty of this essential part of a horse's 
harness, is without doubt a valuable invention. 


Gas-ENGINES are being used in Dresden to propel 
tramcars. They are of nine-horse power, and ure 
placed under the seats. A speed of nine miles an hour 
can be obtained with a car ca ing an average of 
thirty-six passengers, the cost being little more than 
a a mile with gas at the rate of 43. a thousand 
eet. 

A BELeran inventor has devised an immense lamp, 
such as has ipecbanly never been seen before. The lanip 
is composed of 3,000 pieces. It is six feet high, and 
measures three feet ten inches in diameter. It is fed 
with lard oil, and the consumption is very small. it 
light being so powerful that one may read by it at 
a distance of 600 feet. 

EXPRRIMENTS with cyclists and carrier pigeons fur 
transmitting messages are being made by the Gymnastir- 
Society of Rome. in the interest of the Italian army. 
The rider carries » small cage attached to his machine. 
in which are several well-trained pigeons. When impor. 
tant observations have been taken and jotted down they 
are placed in envelopes and affixed to the birds, which 
are liberated. In — instance thus far the bird. 
have flown promptly and in a straight line back to head- 
quarters. 

Ir seems that, at last, a method of making ink 
indelible has been conceived. Mr. P. W. H. Gray. of 
5, Poplar Terrace. Lydd, has done this thing. To him 
have been granted patents for a concoction to be mixed 
with ordinary inks, which causes them go to enter the 
fibre of the paper that when by means of acid every 
mark appears to have been removed, the simple process 
of wetting the paper reveals the writing in the shape of 
a water mark. ‘All of which is bad for those person; 
who make a living by forgery. 


ELEctrIcIry is now being sold in New York in sual! 
accumulators contained in pots or cans. The amount 

uired is at once supplied from waggons, much as 
milk is delivered. Hundreds of business houses and 
private residences are furnished daily with sufficient 
motive power to meet their various requirements. It is 
found much cheaper to use this canned lightning than 
to maintain an extensive electric plant. The shrewd 
dealer who first thought of peddling in this manner now 
has eighteen rounds worked by as many waggons. 


Me. CHARLES BERRIDGE, of Lavender Hill, has 
invented a mt money-box. This is clearly 
a goodly notion. Children and a great many other 
people take a keen delight in watching their savings 

w. In this way their interest in saving will be 
increased. One will also be able to discern if depre- 
dators have been at work exteweting coins. But, at the 
same time, it is questionable whether the sight of the 
money would not only excite eh (pa but arouse an 
irresistible desire on the part of the owner to spend it. 


Ir has always been a moot point. The fathers, ofcourse. 
said that they would be only too pleased to carry the 
babies, only they did not know how to. They said they 
were not made that way. The only things they coul:l 
carry safely had to be held‘at arm's length or tucked 
away beneath the arm. But the 
mothers declared that no gentle- 
man would ever allow his wife to 

a burden while he looked on. 
The matter, however, has been 
settled now, and there is a promise 
of family harmony, which not 
been known since children were 
first invented. The baby-carriage 
on the bicycle is not approved of Zz 
by doctors. It has now Z : 
taken off and converted into a a 
panier. In this way the burden is oe . 
equally divided between the two parents, which verily 
settles the matter in agmost seemly manner. 1 would 
only suggest that a small balloon might be attached 
which would amuee the baby and lighten the load con- 
siderably. It would also prevent the child from falling 
to the ground in the event of an accident occurring. « 
might tumble upwards to be sure, but there would, ata 
events, be several thousand miles to be covered before he 
brought up against anything hard. 
ible i hae Anita 
——————— 

Under the above heading we publish accounts of new anil 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad V 
they will make this the medium for doing so. No charge 
whatever is made. ‘cate 

If any reader of Pzanson’s WEEKLY wishes fo communica? 
with an eapert regarding an idea for a patent let him aie he 
the editor of this paper, marking the envelope PATENT. * 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connect rie 
with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 
sender. 


would draw 


. “No one can reproach PEARSON'S with want of brightness. It has struck a happy note of attractiveness which 
But it is more than that.”—Huddersfald Examiner, 


people to it even were the brightness superficial merely. 


Sf 


WEEK ENDING 
Aua. 29, 1896. 


HUMBUGGING THE PUBLIC. 


Some day a leading theatrical entertainment pur- 
veyor may take the world into his confidence and 
relate some of the tricks innumerable by which managers 
leceive the public. At present the best stories are 


kept for those in the know, and are seldom or never : 


recorded. . ; 

A tale is being told that will, by suppression of names 
«nd places, bear repetition. 

One of the best halls in a leading capital was doing 
very bad business, and s greatly in need of an attrac. 
tion. The proprietor consulted his fa, ourite agent, and 


finally a “strong man” wrestler was secured at a low | 
fire, and it was announced that £500 would be paid | 
ty anyone who could throwhim. People were engaged | 


to be thrown nightly, and the show filled the house. 

The hero, who was a man of little more than ordinary 
-trength. began to imagine that he could throw any- 
tudy. Accordingly he demanded an increase in his 
moderate salary, and succeeded in getting it. 

A week later a man who practised the gentle craft of 
hyrec-aleag itoring, and was renowned throughout the 
sluns of the town for his great strength, sent a challenge 
t» the performer, and on receipt of the letter the 
proprietor saw the money and the boom in strong men 
alout to disappear at the same time. 

The manager was equal to the occasion. He eent a 
polite note to the knacker, asking him to call early on 
the following da 
punctually, and found the manager sitting at a table 
with pens, ink, and paper before him. 

He asked the gentle slaughter man his full name and 
aye, and how many children he had. Then, after 
writing assiduously for ten minutes, he read a long 
declaration, in which the knacker indemnified the music- 
hall company from all responsibility on account of any 
damage to his life that might be the result of the 
contest. “ You sign this,” continued the manager, “ for 
in America this wrestler killed eight opponents and 
crippled more than a dozen.” 


The man did not wish to hesitate, but his wife hegged 
and prayed, and cried until he reluctantly gave up the . 


idea of the contest. 

“ Now,” continued the manager, “if you like to come 
in to-night I will tell our man to deal gently with you, 
and if he throws you we will be pleased to pay you £10 
for the trouble, and repeat the payment as often as you 
like to call.” 

So the burly butcher came, and was thrown, and took 
his cash solatium like a man, and such of the world as 
knew the facts and noted how all the town went wild for 
seats and rushed to see the show agreed that the manager 
was a man that knew his business. 


PEARS 


ee ee ‘ 


ONS WEEKLY. 


However, the wrestler was quite unaware that the 
butcher was not doing his best, and, accordingly, 
imagined that he threw him by force of superior 
strength. So he demanded a further rise, and yet 
| another, until the director, seeing the boom was nearly ) ti 
‘at an end, sent him about his business. 
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THE SMALLEST INDEPENDENT 
STATE. 


MORESNET is not, it appeurs, entitled to the distinc- 
— eel the pve: independent state. A corres- 
Sows filty injles auar ie @ xe — | pondent advances the claims of Tavolara, a little island 
! whose inhabitants are se reud 7 £6 sinilats the dolnge ee abe soot aos = ee ag nee 
, of their fellow countrymen. The management of the ee ea Vy Fag Nn oe atest, Sirestth cat ‘ith 
st place of entertainment there engayed the wrestler, | i Oe fit : lagehea p 

| who agreed to go for the very best sa ary he had ever Lh % eo Proview TS fie ar vg eal 
i received. He appeared on the night appointed, and met Republi y, but upon the death of Paolo I. it became 
| with a huge reception from a big crowd , ; Mapa es fe ce weet See des eine, is 
H § . : president is elected for six years, and women vote as 


The management thought his power was genuine—in is ti : : 
uct. the wrestler thought so himself, and on this { eee mien: This tiny republic: was recognised by Sealy 


account there wereno “dummy” wrestlers. None the | 
' less, the very first amateur who stepped on the platform | 


threw the famous wrestler with ease. 
There was a state of uproar and confusion; lights 
were cog poe fhe nee — came to = | THE following story is told by an old journalist who 
: a me he following day the Press ran into | guarantees its truth in every particular, except the name 
eading articles, treating the ma‘ter from a discursive, | of the parties : 
eet Ppa standpoint, to the great | an ee of a sy ees great daily paper—let us 
i , : ' Ci e PERIOD—w. r is 8 . 
And among the any thousands who were enter- | es prsaits Around him sh ot ge paren frelon 
pone by this nine days’ wonder, only two people knew , the press, and all the paraphernalia of Journalism. Into 
the why and wherefore of the strange result. this sanctum, his heart full of bitterness, came an occa- 
ee Gees sional contributor to the PERIOD, whose contributions 


—— oho 
THE DANGER OF DAMP SHEETS, 


with his wife. The pair arrived | 


Ir is declared on good authority that only twenty- 
. four white elephants have been secured in Siain in 1,352 ! 
years. Of this number it will be safe to wager that at ; 


for three weeks successively had been rejected by the 
editor. The contributor we will call Jordan, the sub- 
editor answering to the name of Augustus Hooly. 

It was believed by the staff of the paper that Mr. 


least fifty will be travelling with various circuses in ' 


| Hooly frequently rejected good copy to make room for 


} , wy a * 

dese Chan be yess — | his own works son Pa he was paid at higher rates 

‘i . Sis : : than the rank and file of contributors. If his own writ- 
TuaT insult, sir,” replied the enraged doctor, who | ; : es 

. re agate : a ying had been d this would not have mattered so 

; ee of a blusterer; “that insult will cost you | much; but * nis cease were rank trash, and 
Lan . . : ah vy 3 frequently disfigured by gross exaggerations, the feelin 

t pith Denton you talk as though you were my | of certain of the staff were hurt. Such was the state of 

y pay ° affairs when Jordan called to see Hooly. As the former 


- - ‘ entered the room the sub-editor sneezed violently. 
SaCADTAIN ADA“ Tut one Kia before To, jut ES Got's beastly soil hg reaacked hs really 
oor Bs B- ' not fit to talk business to-day.’ 


Miss Prudence: “Captain Ardare. Iam pained by. Sorry to hear it.” replied Jordan. 
| your request. I thought you knew I never permitted — «. Tt'g these papers; they're so damp.” 
| such liberties—besides this isn’t a good place. - “Do they contain’ much. ‘copy’ of yours?” queried 
———i ' the visitor. 
WHEN a man has lost his pocket-book or a gold; “ Not much,” was the reply. 
‘ collar stud, the question asked him by nine people out | a review. F . 
of ten is: “Where did you lose it?” And this is! “My friend,” said Jordan, solemnly, “how can you 
always a very soothing question to the loser, because if | avoid having a cold when you insist upon lying upon 
he knew where he lost the article, it is not reasonable to | damp sheets? Ta, ta! I'll call about my little affairs 
| suppose that he would be looking in forty different | to-morrow,” and going out quietly, he left Mr. Hooly to 


—s i o—_ : 


“ Only two leaders and 


| places to find it. 


his not altogether pleasant reflections. 


CORPULENCE.—INCREASING POPULARITY OF AN 
EFFECTUAL CURE. 


Many of Pearson’s Weekly readers are, doubtless, familiar 
with the nature of the extraordinary revolution in the cure 
of obesity which, within recent years, has been wrought by 
the original researches of the now eminent expert, Mr. F. Cecil 
Russell, of Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq., London, 
WC. It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and the 
agreeable surroundings of his curative process have been re- 
cognised, in a very , among ladies and gentle- 
men belonging to the highest social circles, Keen observers 
who have an opportunity of judging inform us, through the 
pages of Society rs and otherwise, that owing to the 
gencral employment of Mr. Russell’s treatment, extreme 
obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at fashion- 
able gatherings as intoxication; and no doubt it will soon 
be regarded as nearly as dis eful. The issue of an 
eighteenth edition of the author’s singularly convincing 
little text. book, “ Corpulency, and the Cure,” however, serves 
toremind us that the popularity of the system has now 
reached spheres far remote from those of West-end fashion. 
The book of 256 may be had post free, by sending two 
penny stamps to Mr. Russell’s offices, as above; and it is worth 
the careful attention of those who wish to free themselves 
of a burden of fat—not merely because it is unseemly and 
adds enormously to the apparent age of the sufferer—but 
hecause extreme obesity terribly interferes with the energy 
uccessary in these days of compotition to make one’s way 
in the world, or even to earn a very modest competency. A 
large proportion of the letters of Mr. Russell's teful 
respondents refer to their delight at being enabled—with- 
n a very brief period, and without any irksome conditions 
‘unplying semi-starvation—to attack their accustomed tasks 
with pleasure instead of wearied disgust, through being 
reduced to their normal weight. Tho popularity of the 
system is also largely due, doubtless, to the English hatred 
f mystery, which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Russell. 
He fully explains his modus operandi, and supplies the 
recipe for his preparation. 


iThe following are taken from leading Journals.) 
CORPULENCY THE THIEF OF TIME. 


That procrastination is tho Thief of Time is a truism so 
obvious that it has no claim to be regarded as an epigram. 
‘To more practical purpose it may be urged that Corpulency 
's, in very many reepects, the parent of procrastination. The 
putting off till to-morrow what can be dono to-day 
certainly becomes a mental habit, but it is unquestionably 
Very frequently begotten by physical conditions which 
render exertion irksome. That in the majority of cases 
Procrastination is easily curable is one of the considerations 
Suggested by a perusal of Mr. F. Cecil Russell’s “‘Cor- 
pulency, and the Cure,” whose remarkable popularity is 
evidenced by the recent issue of the 18th edition. The 
enormous mass of dence which this expert has 
Sccumulated, and many extracts from which are included 
in the 256 Pages of his little book, forms the most valuable 
addition w has yet been made to the literature of 


obesity. It is specially notable that a very large proportion 


ee 


| of Mr. Russell's correspondents who have undergone his 
course of treatment for the reduction of obesity, emphasise 
the renewed vigour which they have experien after 
passing through the process—a wonderfully rapid one, 
according to this method—of banishing their super- 
abundant fat. The universal adoption of Mr. Russell’s 
system by corpulent persons of both sexes would increase, 
by a stapendot percentage, the working capacity of 
mankind. Tho rapidly growing popularity of the treat- 
ment is duc, doubtless, to the author having discarded all ; 
the obsolcte notions about semi-starvation being requisite 
to insure comely and comfortable slimness. It is certain 
that the more the marvellous possibilities of Mr. Ruseell’s 
system become known, the less will be the tolerance for the | 
laziness of people who decline to reduce their overweight | 
by the pleasant and facilo means which are described in | 
this little book, which can be had, post free, by forwarding | 
two penny stamps to Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.— Liverpool Daily Mercry, March 24th, 
1896. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 


Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stone in about a month with tho greatest 
possible benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- | 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
activity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally 
requires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight 1b. or 2lb. daily, as the 
weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no suggestion 
of starvation. It isan undoubted success, and the author, 
who has devoted years of study to the subject, guarantees 
a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 
diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent 
improvement in health. Here, we repeat, the author 
guarantees it in twenty-four hours, the scale to be the 


unerring recorder. The treatment aims at the actual root 
of obesity, so that the superfluous fat does not return when 
discontinuing the treatment. It is perfectly harmless. 
We advise our readers to call the attention of stout friends 
to this, because, sincerely, we think they ought to know. 
For their information we may say that, on poe: twopence 
in stamps, a book entitled “ Corpulency, and the Cure ” (256 
), containing a reprint of press notices from somo 
undreds of medical and other journals (British and 
foreign) and other interesting particulars, including the 
“recipe,” can be had post free from a Mr. F. C. Russell, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
—Belfast News Letter. 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be ee vee There has recently 
been issued a well-written the author of which seems 
to know what he is talking about. Itis entitled “Corpulency, 


and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only two- 
pence), published by Mr. F, C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Strect, Bedford Square, London, W.C. It appears 
that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the 
English Press. The editor of the Tablet, the Catholic organ. 
writes: ‘Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest loop- 
hole for a doubt as to the value of his cure; for in the most 
straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he submitted 
some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if required. To 
assist him to make this remedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from some of the letters 
submitted. The first one, a imarchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘ My son, Count , has reduced his weight in 
twenty-two days 16 kilos., i.e, 34lb.’ Another writes: ‘So 
far (six weeks from the commencement of following your 
system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a 
lady) writes: ‘I ain just half the size.’ A fourth: ‘I find 
it is successful in my case. I have lost eight pounds in 
weight since I commenced (two weeks).’ Another writes: ‘A 
reduction of 18lb. in a month is a great success.’ A lady 
from Bournemouth writes: ‘I feel much better, have less 
difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ Again, a lady 
says: ‘It reduced me considerably, not only in the body but 
all over.’ The author is very positive. He says: ‘Step on 
a weighing-machine on Monday morning and again on 


| Tuesday, and I guarantee that you have lost 2lb. in 


weight without the slightest harm, and vast improvement 
in health through ridding the system of unhealthy accumu- 
lations.’”—Cork Herald. 


OBESITY AND_LOSS OF NERVE POWER. 


The receipt of a copy, just to hand, of the 18th edition of 
Mr. F. C. Russell's “ Corpulency, and the Cure ” (256 pages), 
testifies to the wonderful popularity of this little volume, 
which is now recognised as the standard work cn obesity, 
and on the best means of getting rid of that incumbrance 
without suffering any inconvenience, even in regard to diet. 
Having regard to the notable success of Mr. Russell’s 
remedy in thousands of instances, it is astonishing to find 
many men—and women, too—sacrificing their prospects of 
success in life to their apparently lethargic indifference to 
their unwholesome corpulence. Every observant person, 
with many opportunities of forming opinions upon particular 
cases, is well aware that obesity, in very many cases, is 
accompanied by a lack of nerve power—partly the result of 
a natural sensitiveness to ridicule—which paralyses the 
energy and annihilates the combative faculty, which is 
indispensable in the life struggle. All this unfair handi- 
capping in the case of unduly fat persons can be remedied 
by the use of Mr. Russell’s preparation, the recipe for 
which is contained in his little book, It may be obtained 
(post free) for two penny stamps forwarded to his offices, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C, 
—South Wales Daily News, April 2nd, 1806. . 
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dipping into and bread 5 
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When Mixing Starch for stiff eat mii To Drive Away Red Ants. pe sprizts 
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wood ashes, and rinsing with clear water. ; sea | ply with a camel hair en ae soliton of ts ork te in pce : 8 igen ed Parts of 
. . if scatte of muriate of tin, and four parte of water. ter the : uu orough! 
Salt will Remove Ink Stains over them at | writing has disa’ peared t paper should be passed heated in the oven) and thoroughly rub the i , 


; : soy ae should afterwards be well shaken to free j : 
once. It should be thoroughly dried for this purpose. | through water, and dried in blotting-paper. and flour. (Reply to Tyiun) ree it of the salt 


° Pour one quart of boiling water . Take on nd . 
ait J iter 8. upon two ounces, of hops, and Caerphilly Cream Cakes. of oor s ten-| Ink Stains on Tan Leather ol 
use for twenty-four hours. e usual doee is a wine- nful of baking-powder and a pinch of salt. Mix | plicat; i io aci ern. a 
spoonful o: g-po' ap lications of a soluti f oxal - 
glassful halfan-hour before meala. (Reply to SUFFEEER.) | with sufficient cream to make into a dough. Make into Pre stain is pievGiaccee: eae en mei 


° - orany cottongoodswith | flat cakes and bake on a girdle on the top of the stove. | and let it dry. It would be well to ask ianves te 
When Washing Satin, , eatin finieh, use borax | Currants and sugar may be added if liked. give you sufficient oxalic acid (powdered) for hal cit 
water to restore the gloss. If you are washing black may be prepared at of water. (Reply to A SPILLER.) 


material, you cau prevent it fading by the addition of Oak Stain for Floors j, follows: Dis- , : 
salt to the water. (Reply to J. N.) solve half a pound of shellac in a quart of methylated ee ae of Cleaning Brown Boots 
. . can be made as | gpirit, add half a pound of umber and mix till about n tried by & correspondent who strongly recom. 
; Delicate Tea Sandwiches follows: Cut thin | the thickness of velals First size the boards, then paint | mends it to me. Cut a lemon in half and rub the bux its 
slices of bread, and dry in the oven till a golden brown | the stain on with a brush, afterwards polishing with | thoroughly with it. When the leather is balf dry take: 
colour. Have thin slices cut off tin loaf, spread both | beeswax and turpentine. (Reply to R. D. 8.) an old silk handkerchief and polish the boots. This 
sides of the crisp bread very sparingly with anchovy : pr removes all dirt, keeps the leather pliable and 
set each between slices of bread-and-batter, and Blackberry Jelly. sal into a preerwing pan jee =" of its original uniform colour. (Thanks to 
a. : ATON. 

‘ ae . and set on the fire; stir conetantly, and boil for ten . : 

Medicine Stains ty a pase af tee ih minutes. Strain and press the fruit, and to every pint Make this Polish, and Use it Sor Tins, 
and ammonia. Lay this on the spote, place a saucer pF ped one pout of ee ee the juice on to il, Coppers, ete. : One pound of soft soap, half-a-pound 
under and moisten with more liquid ammonia. After- skim well, and when free from ecum add the wugAts stir : of rotten stone, one quart of soft 

ds rub the etains well and wash in cold water before | till the syrup jellies, then pot for use. (Heply to water. Boil all together for an hour, stirring 
soaping. in the un nal way. 1 have geen, iodine stains Normay.) Sooanicuelly, pour into pee Nabe es a Mile keep 
rémoved thus, and know no reason why those of cod-li =, is often spoilt by the | to” years. Kor use, apply with a flannel, and after polish 
10 why those of cod-liver A Child’s Day Sleep wy the Title ae is ne a soft 7 dipped in powdered whiting. (Reply 
. . . put to reat. First of all the shoes should be taken off, | 6 SEACOMBE. 
Spanish Macaroni. Boil two walteds < and if at all tight the socks too. Then make sure that for your own use as 
macaroni in salted water | ocory part of the dress is perfect] Make Beef Essence - 
till half cooked, drain, and add about half a pint of vy pa e dress is perfectly loose, and that there follows: Tuke two 
iusll', gimemer tlt the i oe teaaae and the milk | 2%@ no strings or bands to cramp him. There is no | pounds of the best gravy beef, freed from all fat, and 
early abeorbed. Hacoaee aa teaspoonful of chopped doubt that a child sleeps better with many of his gar- | mince it very finely, scatter a little salt over it,and add 
parsley and a little powde sage. Grease a pie-dish, ments taken off, and then lightly covered with a shawl | six tablespoonfuls of cold, soft water. Place all in a 
scatter browned crambe over it, stir in the herbs, und one | °F blanket. During mepone it is all important that the | stewing jar, set on the lid, wet the cover of it at the 
ounce of batter with the macaroni. Season with | Sleeper be he man or child, be perfectly unrestrained. edge, and a ed x a pee of flour and water. Tie 
, , salt, and a little mace. Fill the dish with thi - . 8 over with a cloth, stand in a saucepan, and pour 
re, scatter breadcrumbe over, bake till a ‘, Tomato Preserve \* the nearest recipe I have cold water into it, so that it reaches eels to the feck 


to what you require. Take . . : : 
and serve. hi ° . of the jar. Bring the water to the boil and simmer 
some tomatoes, which are barely ripe, remove the stems for four or five hours, adding fresh water from 


: An excellent way is | and cut away all blemishes, using a silver knife for the slowly . 
; To Clean Glass Globes. to wash globes ah urpose. w half a pound of white preserving sugar the kettle as it boils away. When cooked pour the 
epap and water, in which a little salts of lemon has been & each pound of fruit, set this in a preserving pan, with ine | through a thick cloth, and give two tablespoon- 
taixed. The great difficulty in the way of getting the | sufficient water to make a rup. There is evil in adding | *" at a time as required. (Reply to MonETon Hamr.' 
ground portion of the globe to look white is grease, too much water at first, for tomatoes are very juicy 9 Dry tw ds of flour. 
-, Which, thoroughly in the roughness, is very diffi. | things and it is easy to add more water asrequired. To| 4 Family Cake. sav into it times ounces ui 
exalt to remove by soap and water alone, or even by the | every pound of fruit add a good half lemon, cnt in thin | putter and t ok tad: aA 4 little as it 
tale of oot After the globes have been carefally | slices, and if liked a small piece of root ginger. Cook a Pasi nae i ee ee ‘ 
in the manner recommended, do not dry them | all together until the syrup looks thick and the fruit is La AY crea Sasin with o ti ria ie 9 

Mie bt ace Rae ne ioe at fo Finon them | pertectiy-cooked, (Reply fo Tomtiro,) eager end work with = spoon till it becomes liquid; 
aw ; : 1 ” i ; 
ge me to ARSONIA.) Vegetables for Childrens’ Diet, Many slightly warm half a pint of new milk and add to the 

Wainut Ketchup. walnuts are in a fit * people | yeast. Beat two eggs to a good froth. Make a hole in 
state to pickle beat about | think that so long as the little folks eat meat and | the centre of the flour, pour in the yeast, and let it work 


rt 
: 
q 


fifty to a pulp in a mortar, then set in a large jar with | potato, that they are taking all that the aire | for ten minutes. Then work in all the flour till it 

five ounces of shallot, a clove of garlic, four ounces of | and are ignorant of the great poe es of other Rie i leaves the hands clean, wetting it with the beaten egys 

ealt, and a quart of vinegar. Stand _these in a jar, | especially greens of eve description. The mineral | and tepid water. Set the dough to rise for two hours. 

starring night and morning. Then strain off the liquor, | matter and salts, conveyed to the body by vegetables, is | Then place it in a warmed basin, work into it half a 

boil it for half-an-hour gently with one ounce each of | of the utmost value to growing ahildeen and does | pound of cleaned currants and five ounces of moist 

whole pepper and anchovies, a dozen cloves, and a blade | them more good than double the quantity of meat and | sugar. Knead up till well mixed, 

ee ae the vinegar as it boils. strain through a | rich foods. While raw fruit may be eaid to be injurious | Place in a tin and bake for 

thick cloth, and let it stand till cold. Pour, free of | to many people, cooked froit of all kinds is highly | nearly two hours. z eeeed 

sediment. into bottles, cork and seal and store in a dry | beneficial. aked and cored apples, sweetened with | the doughcanbedividedintofour 

Lar , The sediment may be pepe for flavouring sauces | honey, which is really a digested form of sugar, aie | fat cakes and baked on a tin. 

and thick soups. (Reply to W. K., Worcester.) -| always popular, and highly recommended by the medical —— 

In Reply to Many Correspondents, | Profession as being very wholesome. 

who write me that they are “tired of yoke blouses,” I 7, ° i i 

have pleasure in suggesting a contighomine . Surely Tico Caeful Liqueurs ie soe CULE re ae, eer 
Pa there can be no objection to the | paredas follows: Rowan Liqueur.—Take alargehanafal | Single column, per inch, por insertion... mS 


ever-useful yoke, if its form be | of rowan berries, and set them in the i ” ” sees 
disguised in some way. For | quite shrivelled and dry. Put the beriss in py in vanes inside, facing page of matter, either 
instance, notice the blouse in my | mouthed bottle, pour over them a pint of brandy, and SO DOper 08 Sak ee Suk pane ot Sorex; er 


sketch (No. 1845, paper pattern, | coyk tightly. After a week or ten days, strai Pa pect ye War teers ee ee SG ° 
6id.), and, till you’ think the trios ext wis brendiy within Grnal qouolity-o& Quserpce Oo” " om Sazie0 
\ matter over, you will hardly be | very clear, thick syrop. The syrup should te of page : . no mm 8150 
aware of the presence of the yoke | best loaf sugar in a bell-metal boiler. Place the | Femthpage | +. nw im 7 00 
the deep-tabbed collar. | liqueur in bottles, cork tightly, and keep for several | Front page, whole... ws wm 90:0: 
The tabs of the sleeves, as you | months. This, like all liqueurs, greatly improves with ” meee me BS . ° 
will see, are loose; but those on | age. Sloe Gin.—Directly this fruit is a good colour, -L-->~iedeoi var e 
either side of the bust are ap- | begin to make your gin, for one night's wind after the 2 pec i i charged at per pose ret 
opt in position with | fruit is ripe completely damage the crop, and the nicaeplaieaamale neces nial 


: parently k 
i . tiny fancy buttons. The over- | chance of making this ex t li i Blac! AN adeertisements are 
peer maatorsal at the waist is particularly becoming, season. Fill a ee bottle half full of pial | hoe Pe eng apes get grtiny pthipeherys by reset ca Tenis 
for with it a slightly-pointed waistband can always be | eticks of barley sugar (well crushed), then fill u the | 4usust 27, if intended for the Jesus on sale Sept. 5. and dated Sept. 12. 
Giwly fo Damr, ‘Saeleeen iy to the figure. | bottle with best gin. At the end of a year, atvtin The Propristors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the inscrtivn 
y to Dalsy, Edinburgh M., Dundee; | gin into another bottle, and it will be ready for use ag atonrtioment without prejudice fe other. insertions om on 
) communications should ir 10 the Advertisement Managers 

UETTE, Ely, and others.) (Reply toL. T.) “ Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henristta Street, London, Wc. 


PREPARED FROM 


THE ORIGINAL RECIPE — 


BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


Signed 


LAZENBY'S 
LAZENBY’'S 
LAZENBY'S 
LAZENBY'S 
LAZENBY'S 


BAKING POWDER 
Bo Seas 


TOOTHACHE. 


BUNTER'S 
ee = NEAVINE. 


onteide weer, as MUCH 
es a 21- pair 
uaaace broguts would do.” 
of Canvey, with strong Plaited Jute Sole, 
which will last much lon, 
Srlinary weare U0! wer than leather with 
Prices (Pcst free). 


Quality (colour brown) Childn’a Ladies’ Gent's 


D. 81 


rene vie 
Stee a ARVs SHOE "oo, 95", Bath 


PULL VALUE IB 
ca8B SENT 
BY RETURX OF 
POST, FOR 
ALL PARCELS 
RECBIVED. 


OR 
{ DISUSED 


+ SETS FALSE TEETH 
IN 


on orrans 

TH E MADE AND 
TEETH HELD 
OVER USTIL 


ss eae 
SOUPS BACH. 
SOUP SQUARES 
TABLE JELLIES 


POTTED M EATS (Bigned, PF. Hopson & Som. 
F. HODGSON & SON, weovfod wercunte,~"” WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Aadress : “ ECLIPSE, LEED3.” Telephone No. 948. 


: For SUMMER HOLIDAY WEAR or ANY WEAR ANYWHERE in any Weather, 


| JOHN NOBLE LTD. 


1896 PROCLAMATION. 


GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 


Rv Messrs. F. Hodgson & Son, the well-known Carpet Manufacturers cf the City of Leeds, will take effect on 


sight cf this advertisement. Bw 
alarm Carpets, ond Hearth: 


per-eminent.—The Qugen's moves Huveehoid Prudential, Eclipse, 
rags, &. (Rod.). Amazin 


interesting, instructive, and detailed 


a Reduction Cataiogue poxt free, if, wh n writing, you mention this puper. 
ei REMARES. a judy customer writes complaining that we send out too large a Carpet Ve pr the moner. Re 
ees e or net. we vend out no Carpet measuring leas than tft. by vft.—even for 28. lid. TEST THEM. 


EY WILL SURPRIB8E YOU. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


100,00¢ 


yacaem” CARPETS. 


SALE ind This one Offer !eakipe sete Contrace made with readersuf PEARSON'S BALE PRICE 


EKLY only. We 
Addre 


211 


eesh returned tn full if not sati«fled. 


™ JOHN NOBLE 
MODEL COSTUMES 


DEFY ALL WEATHER Sat Gg woe! 


the wore foritalong 
immersion in the 
nea. 


THE JOHN NOBLE MODEL COSTUMES, 


eady Made and to Measure, are pronounced by the Public and the Public Presa, in one clear voice, a be 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST VA VALUE IN THE WORLD. TWO GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


Rolentifically Cut, and thoronghty well-mad« and finished in John Noble's own Factories; they sre « let 1 
the following COLOURS: Black, Wa Brows. Bronse-Green, Myrtle, Biectric. Ruby, 
Cinnamon, . Grey, and Petunia. 


In a particula:ly 
Smast Cor! 


d 
fine military braid | 
and Beit buttons. E 


10/6 a 


complete: Carriage 
ent carringe peid 
for Od, cxsra. 


siaitctnaiumiaaeitiiahiaapaastantnentialtiilianibads 


A GREAT 
VARIETY 
of Costumes ere 
shown in John 
Neble’s latest 
Fashion Volume — 


“New Dresses; A Futt Dress 
for LENCTH 


a of the World femora 
Everybody. 


John Noble Cheviot 
Serge ae it for 
Sent post free to all 
spplicante.togucher 
ith Patterns of 
the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge. Carriage 94. extra. 


act arAtegtealtasbisl lish tattss 


Cheques an 


(AEht Ast Last 


HAVE YOU A POST-CARD ? 


lease obtain one, and send it to the 


PEARSON POTTERY CO. 


d =: on a ~ a you eel seistv next post full 
paged oc ney the most wonderful package of crockcry the world has ever seen. 


100 PIHCHS FOR E€1 is. 


A Dinner Service of x pieces is included, which is guaranteed to be worth the guinea 
China Tea Service of 38 pieces dished in in gold, together with a lot 
slone, s50 8 of f useful kitchen crockery. 


This is the THOUSANDS 
pattern of the Qin se or SOLD 
DINNER ak a ALL OVER THE 


SERVICE. WORLD. 


material almost equal to Wool. Thousand ia of these 

have alseady been sold st almost Double above Prices. A Rug sert BACH. 
with Carpet, t0d. extra. 

_ SPECIAL OPPER.— Two CARPETS AND TWO RUGS - - - Ta. 3d. 


PARKON'N WEEKLY CARPET CUUFON, 29495. 
{ On pale ipt of thia Coupon and P.O 0, or stamps for 
smorunt, We guirantee to send gonia us above to 
your addresa in any part of the United Kingdom. 


2 


Oaarte and Rugs 


Value unuqualicd in the Annals of Advertiring. As & 
rpete. 


favour, kindly examine and compare these Ca: 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Not Occur Again. 


All Orders despatched same day in rotaticn as they 


arrive by post. Cheques and P.0.'s payable to— 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LITE.” 


CLARKE’'S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all 
impurities from whatever cause arising. For 
Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad , Eczema, Skin 
and Blood Diseases, Pimp $s and Sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous, It is 
the only real apecific for Gout and Rheumatic 
Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood 
and bones. Thousands of wonderful cures 
have been effected by it. In bottles 2s, 0d. 
and 11s, each, of Chemists everywhere, 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Se 


dressed enve PRO} 
Chambers. Wes Strand, Loe London. {Mention Pearson's 


SS SS 


HIGH-CLASS 
TAILORING. 


Every Garment cut to measure, 


DIRRCT from the 
Manufacturer, Gaving 
‘all Middle Profite. 


LADIES’ TAILOR" 
MADE penis 


MEN’ $ ‘suite 


Better karate “ns, 3s, 
31/6, 37 B, 45, -, 52 6, Gt. 


Cycling Suitstrom}2'6. 


a elit 


ING Co., 
Manufacturing & Ladies’ Tailors, 1178 Albion St., Leeds. 


NO MORE READY-MADE 


CLOTHING. 


yee PePUPUPePRFUIIIe 


Baker Bros., 


WHOLESALE TAILORS, 


5, Eldon St., Liverpool St., London, E.C. 


(One minute from Breed & st jana Liverpool St. 
MAEEA Ne eats GARMENT 1 ae MEASURE AT 


Saving 50 per cent. pole s Profits, 
Direct from the Looms to the Wearer. 


BUSINESS SUITS 21/- To mzasuns. 
WAVY BLUE SERCE SUITS 21-  » 
MORNING COAT & VEST 216 » 
TROUSERS - 5-76&96 » 
‘White at once for Patterns and Self-measuremens 

Form, w will insure « perfect fit. 

ALL PATTERNS FPREB. 

Paid on all Parcels to any part of the 


Please Mention this Paper. 


United 


EVERY WEEK. 

No, “J. B.,” you are mistaken. One would very much 
like to believe that cock-fighting had altogether died 
out; but, as a matter of fact, the sport, if such it 
must be called, is still in high favour in the North of 
England. It is no exaggeration to say that hundreds 
of contests on ev bes rday aired The 
arena is generally the eome ‘actory or 
watches. A small tip is sufficient to win a smile 
from the Janus-headed watchmen, and after that 
there is not the smallest chance of interruption. Some 
bold spirite will even emuggle the birds in when they 
go to work in the morning. Any reliuble figures as 
to the number of fights which take place are obviously 


impossible to obtain, but that it 18 very large there 
can be no doubt. 


B. R. E. writes: “Mr. Editor, please inform me what to 
do with a very pretty girl who loves me and another 
man equally.” I should either leave her 
alone, or thrash the other man or buy him off. The 
last is the most expensive way, but maybe you will 
find it the cheapest inthe end. Anyway it hurts leas. 


THERE were a large number of entries for the autograph 
competition and some remarkable signatures were 
produced. The autograph which most nearly fulfilled 
the necessary qualifications was that of Mr. J. Elliott 
Viney, of 21, Highbury Crescent, London, N., which 
although apparently simple is extraordinarily difficult 
to imitate in a way which would deceive an expert. 
A six guinea gentleman's silver watch has therefore 
been forwarded to the above address. 


‘WonDeERER pute the following curious question : “ Are 
dogs nervous when left alone?” I imagine 
that the majority of dogs don’t take any account of 
solitude. Perhaps they feel lonesomeness, but not, I 
imagine, fear. I don’t suppose that darkness or any- 
thing like that would scare them half eo much as a 
swearing cat. They say, however, that the pampered 
Parisian dog has developed a curious nervous malady. 
The scientists call it “ agoraphobia,” or fear of space, 
and animals suffering from it are afraid to pass down 
an empty street or to cross a square, often standing 
and trembling on the curb. The disease is pe | 
observed in dogs Palms to ladies similarly affected, 
and when separated from their mistresses the little 
creatures quite recover their nerve. 


Forgr1cnERr.—I have read your letter with the greatest 
interest. But the Japanese plan is perhaps better 
than the one you mention. In that country they 
begin building their houses ut the top. The roof is 
first constructed and raised on a skeleton frame. In 
this way the workmen are afterwards sheltered from 
storms. 


Royatist aeke: “ Who is it, then, that these Jacobites 
—these members of the White Rose League—wish to 
see upon the throne?” Mary, wife of 
Prince Louis of Bavaria, who, the Jacobites affirm, 
would by right of descent now be Queen of these 
realms. With Cardinal York—titular King Henry IX. 
—who was the last surviving grandson of James II., 
the whole of the descendants of that king became 
extinct, as well as the male line of his father, King 
CharlesI. The heirship of the Stuarts was then vested 
in the descendants of the daughters of King Charles I., 
of whom only one, the youngest, Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, left issue that has continued until the 
present day. These descendants, now numbering 
about 500 ns, all have a better title tothe throne, 
by right of descent, than Queen Victoria, who is only 
descended from Charles I.’s sister. But Queen 
Victoria bases her tenancy of the throne upon what 
is more potent than right of descent, namely, a 
Parliamentary title. 

I HAVE received the following anonymous post-card. 
“Not a bad idea that at all! So ~ t correspon- 
dents to reply to your ‘ Questions ch Answering’ 
(under promise of payment at the rate of more than 
£2 2s. a column), and then have someone to re-mould 
the best answers, so as to avoid payment.” 
That's it. That’s the idea precisely. We get our 
correspondents to hunt up the answers, and compel 
them to give us their authorities. Then we tum u 
their references, change a few words about here an 
there, and publish the answers, without so much as a 
thank you to the sender. Seriously, I believe that the 
writer of that anonymous post- is only expressing 
the opinion of a great many others. It is curious 
how dis' ul some people are of editors. Asa 
matter of fact, whenever a reply is in substance 
worthy of publication, but requires a little sand- 
papering before it can sipens, the sender is invariably 

d_ the full amount. It occasionally happens that 
undreds of correspondents send in ihe same reply, 
based on the same authority, and almost word for 
word the same (usually these are the words of the 
memepe b zee-way), Aad those whose contributions 
are not used imagine {t we are exaaed in 
trating an elaborate swindle on the public. One of 
these days I will publish all these duplicates, and 
satisfy one, and then for a month or so they will 
receive P.W. filled with nothing but one paragraph, 
repeated over and over again, which I hope they will 
enjoy. 


IF 


_ PEARSON'S: 


edd pen be sony 


Ae ge 
: a 


A.N.D. asks: “Can you give me a recipe for pre- 
serving the natural colour and form of cut flowers? 
——————Inisert ‘the stems in water in which 
twenty-five grains of ammonium chloride (sal 
ammoniac) have been dissolved. This usually answers 
the purpose admirably. 2 

In answering this question, which has recently been 
raised: “ Why do Moslems wear hats without peaks ? 
Mr. Mohammed Omar Dollie writes: 

One of the greatest of the Sultans of Turkey, who had an 
inclination towards improvements aud inventions, projected the 
novelty of a swall peak attached to the ordinary Turkish fez cap. 
The majority of his subjects and tho more religious ‘lurks disliked 
the innovation, saying that their natioual headdress had been 
turned into a hat, and such og had been proscribed by the 
Koran. Tho Sultan, finding himself ‘opposed by his fellow 
co-religionists, abandoned his scheme, One day while the Sultan 
was driving out with an Emaum, a Moslem Soe he purposely 
pointed to certain things which were directly in the path of the 
sun’s powerful rays, towards which they were driving, and the 
Emaum, in order to sec these objects, was compelled to sliado his 
eyes with his hands. The Sultan, being fully aware of this, 
watched his opportunity, and struck the hand of the Sheikh with 
his whip, reminding him at the same time that the Koran forbade 
shades of any kind to his eyes. ‘The Sheikh was soon convinced 
of his folly, and the day following the Sultan's invention 
reappeared in public. Subscquently, however, national prejudices 
gaincd the day,and the peak wag relinguished forever. Although 
mapy Moslems wear other things besides the ordinary fez, yet 
they do not wear poaks to them. 

D. 8.—I am sorry that you should regard the matter in 
that light. To send a slum child into the country, 
however, does not cost more than a round of drinks. 


A.G.S. aske: “ Why is it that the class of women known 

as female reformers are invariably thin and bony?” 
The test scientists have been unable 
to come to any definite conclusion upon this impor- 
tant point. It bas been suggested that their sticky 
nature accounts for their pertinacity in advocating 
their rights, but this argument appears to be rather 
far-fetched. It assumes that they become reformers 
because, by their congenital defects they are 
excluded from the ordinary pleasures and delights of 
the fair sex, while it is certainly more plausible that 
the ae roeany oF reform has a teniensy to develop the 
growth of bones and to waste flesh. It has been 
observed that those who come under the influence of 
the New Woman soon show signs of theaame symptoms. 
The connection between bones and the theories of the 
female reformer is not at all certain. It may be 
more than a curious coincidence, however, that they 
are both hollow and both crumble to pieces when 
e to the light. At all events, to be bonefied is 
not to be bond fide 


D1ssaTISFIED SOLDIER.—If you have a grievance by all 
means let us hear about it. The gentleman who 
“runs” the “ Army Notes” column is an old soldier 
himself, and if you really have been badly treated you 
may rely on his sympatby and assistance. 


THERE was asked recently in “page 4” this question : 
“Which English railway 
number of counties ? ” e replies sent in, however, 
have been so contradictory, and the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the actual main lines to which, 
of course, the question was intended to refer, and 
branches and connections, has been so great that it 
has been decided to make an appeal to the three 
companies between which the palm branch has been 
divided by our correspondents. These are the 

London and North Western, the Great Western, and 
the Midland, all of which have been credited with 
running through twenty-seven or twenty-eight coun- 
ties. 
authoritative decision with the eame interest as the 
member of our staff, whose scrutiny of railway maps 
and tive tables has come very near to necessitating 
his rv ,foval to the Ophthalmic Hospital. 


EVERYONE, I suppose, imagines that they can draw a 
face. They are probably mistaken, but tbat has 
nothing to do with me whatever. I merely offer 
Vol. I. of Pearson's Magazine, handsomely bound, and 
fifty gold-plated pencil-cases, for the cleverest 
impressions of the face of a man reading Short Stories. 
Not more than twelve straight lines are to be used in 
the aketch, none others being employed. If suffi- 
et meritorious, the winning study will be repro- 
duced in this paper. All attempts must reach this 
office before Tuesday, September 1st. 

THE result of the “ Advance ” cycle competition, by-the- 
way, will be found elsewhere in this impression. 


A GREAT many letters have been received from corres- 
pondents with oh me to the introduction to Mr. 
Griffith's new serial. The majority, I am glad to say, 
ih ip Leder complimentary and patriotic. Some, 

greatly regret to say, have been strongly tinged with 
the fatal heresy of the Little Buglandete 
with a Little Englander on the subject 
Britain is as absurd 


and impossible as would be a 


discussion on astronomy with a person who had never 
seen the stars. Some correspondents, however, do 


raise a point which deserves respectful attention. 
They say that both the Boers and ourselves are 
interlopers in South Africa, that we have both dis- 


the natives, the original proprietors of the 


soil, and that, in short, Briton an 


B 
compared to a couple of dogs we bn 


ling over a 


WEEKLY. 


through the greatest 


o doubt our readers will await the official and 


oe 
of Greater 


be 
len 
bone. Now, it is not true that we have territorial: 
dispossessed the natives in South Africa. On rid 


WEEX ENDING 
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con , there is no part of British South Africa ; 
which the natives are not better, happier andra 
and multiplying more rapidly than in the days when 
tribe preyed upon tribe, and wholesale slaughterers like 
Tschaka, Dingaan, and Cetewayo spread death anil 
desolation far and wide through the fairest portions 
of the continent. The natives recognise the Briton 
as a protector, a friend, anda liberal paymaster. The 
Boer they know a“ as an oppressor and a slave. 
driver. {t is, in fact, by no means sufficiently 
widely known that the real reason for the Boer hatied 
of British rule was the Act of 1833, which proclaimed 
that on the Ist of December, 1834, slavery was to ceas:- 
throughout the British Dominions in South Africa 
If the Boers had been permitted to retain their slave, 
and treat them according to their own sweet will 
there would have been no revolt in the past, and n. 
Transvaal question in the present. 


Bert FEAR, who, by-the-way, is a little cripple, writes. 
“IT wanted to sen won some money for your Fresi 
Arr Fonp. But I hadn't any monsy of my own and 
I did not like to beg, so I hit upon the plan of getting 
up an entertainment. Mother lent us a room for the 
occasion. With the help of my little brother and 
sister and another boy and girl I got up a concert, 
admission 4d.and ld. In this way I made 5s. 3d. 
which I inclose.” 


Tne following subscriptions to the Fresw Arm Fuyi 
have been received. Excursions, by-the-way, are now 
in full swing, parties of children going into tl» 
country almost every day both from London and all 
Can ha in the country with a population of over 

0,000. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,650 9s. 9d. 


wickera, 53; T. EB. F,1.. 
Andree Hope, 5s.; Than 


W. J, 58.: D nd 
la. : .; D. G. e, In; J. ‘ 3 
58. 6.; M. Hatchet, 5s.; R. B. White, $8. Gl. 
Anon., 2s. 6d. ; Alice 
Friends at Callenders, 
3  Wateh 
38.; W. Gill, 28.; A. C,, Is. No 
&a.; Gormire, 10s, ; é 
Four tnzlish Children at C< 
Ww. ls. ; Felixstowe, 78.; Augusta, 1s.; W. P, 
6a. ; i NF. A. ¢ tley), 31.;C W. 
Coster, £21; Three Little Holiday-makers, 108.; BE. R. E. N., 10d. 
Collected : 


H. Hawkins, }s. 
rica, per F. W. 


6d. ; Excelsior Lodge Good Tem; Barberton, Sout) 
roe par Es Nor £ Devi sn ¥ Bronguton, 
4 l. * : 

£1 le od.: Florrie Moody, sa. ad. ; Emplo: 


plars, ; 
South Stafford Regimen: 
ones, 88. Jesmons, 


5a. , Mrs. 8 re T » Carliale, £1 108.; E 
Cinberley Road Station, Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, per W 
arkle et Sa. ld.; vE Barber. se 3. Three Tuna Inn, Ww 


_E. Winter, $a. ; 
; Smit! 


Michaer’ 

‘inate and Con 

liar Shave, 168. 1d. : i 
5 Bi bilea, 3a. 6d. : 


Tamai 
5a. 


> 108. : 


fac. M 
‘\y 
and 8 7 in, 48 rothy 
8 ay . 4 2% val 
98.3 Standani IV., Union Street Bo} anesbung, fa" Gn Be 
Y ‘esa, Ist West Royal Yorks Volunt. Artly, 
r W. King. 21 18s. 11d.;, Mr. Gwiunell, 
The Tittle Hodes, Sa. 4. : Bergts. 3nd The Buffs,” £1 1s. #1. 
Grand Total (P.W.) - £2,740 18s. 5d. 
“Pearson's Weekly" Fresh Air Fund, 18, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 
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